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HILE DETAILS relating to the 
W vricis and development of the 

Animal Rescue League of Boston 
are well known to the contemporaries of 
Anna Harris Smith, its founder and dt- 
recting head for thirty years, frequent 
inquiries dealing with the early days from 
more recent members indicate the advisa- 
bility of devoting this issue of OUR 
FourRFooTeD FRienps fo a brief history 
of the organization. 

Much of the heart interest would be 
lost f an attempt were made to present 
the story briefly in narrative form, so, 
despite the fact that repetition could not be 
avoided in utilizing quotations designed 
to portray the princtpal problems and 
advances of each successive year, that 
plan has in large measure been followed. 

There has always been confusion in 
the public mind concerning the relation- 


ship between the Massachusetts Soctety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
Angell Memorial Hospital and the Animal Rescue League. Since the inclusion in this 
article of names of former directors may further increase bewilderment, it should be stated 
that the Massachusetts Soctety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the Angell 
Memorial Hospital are allied institutions under their own distinctive governments while 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston 1s an entirely separate organization. 

It is the desire of all these societies that thts be made clear. 
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‘To those who clamour for the immediate suppression of cruelty in all its aspects 


we offer the true, if trite, reflection that though a hundred years measured in 


terms of human life is a considerable span, yet in the formation of national 


character it is, as history teaches, a negligible period.” 
— A CENTURY OF WORK FOR ANIMALS 


COVER PICTURE: Photo by Elizabeth R. Hibbs, New York, 
N. Y. through the courtesy of The National Humane Review 
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Animal ‘Rescue League of “Boston 


ORGANIZED FEBRUARY 7, 1899 


INCORPORATED MARCH 13, 1899 


A HOUSE BUILT UPON A ROCK 


. . “And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house: and it fell not: for it was founded wpon a rock.’—St. Marruew, VII:25. 


thirty-three years of age. During this period 

Henry Bergh, and other hardy pioneers, had 
struggled valiantly against almost insuperable odds 
to achieve some measure of protection for all 
animals. While societies for the prevention of 
cruelty had been organized and were operating in 
many sections of the country, in Boston, as well 
as in many communities, little had been done or 
planned to prevent mistreatment of small animals. 
A majority of the veterinarians of that day were 
unequipped to deal with ailments of dogs and cats; 
in fact, they felt it beneath the dignity of their 
profession to be called upon to treat anything less 
important than draft or farm animals. 

In brief, this was the situation confronting Anna 
Harris Smith forty-four years ago when she lighted 
a torch of humane endeavor which has directly 
ministered to animals, and by her example inspired 
others to create Animal Rescue Leagues in distant 
places or model their activities along the League’s 
lines. Her influence has been felt throughout the 
world. 

Realization of the need which gave birth to 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston did net burst 


iz 1899 the humane movement in America was 


The first official family consisted of: 
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upon its founder suddenly like the dawn of a new 
day. Even as a child she had been devoted to 
animals and had kept the family barn filled with 
strays, which seemed naturally to gravitate toward 
her. In later years, when she was teaching music, 
she constantly strove to influence her pupils to 
act likewise and conducted classes in her garden on 
the proper care of dogs, cats and birds. 

Her duties as President of the Sunshine Society, 
a group organized to help underprivileged people, 
took her to congested sections of Boston where she 
struggled daily to improve conditions, especially 
as they affected children. Each neighborhood was 
overpopulated with dogs and cats in varying 
stages of disease and starvation. Mrs. Smith, a frail 
little woman, fifty-six years of age at the time, 
decided something must be done in the interest of 
the animals as well as the children. After repeated 
discouraging attempts to solve the problem through 
existing agencies, she decided on the bold course 
of creating a new organization. 

The following pages will deal more specifically 
with the conditions which, on February 7, 1899, 
led to the formation of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston. 
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* * 


Of the present fifty-two employees of the League, 
twenty-five have been in service for periods rang- 
ing from ten to thirty-one years. Archibald Mac- 
Donald, senicr member of the Staff and present 
head of the Inspection Division, worked in close 
association with Mrs. Smith from 1911. 


ARCHIBALD MacDonaLp..... 31 years next June 
BaMAUDE PHILLIPS: 2... 65 2. 30 years next April 
-ExLreanor E. Heuston....... 24 years next May 
JoHN A. FINLAYSON......... 24 years next October 
Mary E. Boute.ie......... 22 years next November 
Pape OLPE Toes 21 years next June 
Katuryn D. AUSTIN........ 21 years next August 
GS Lt Sn re 21 years next October 
ALBERT Morris............. 20 years next October 
RANA ADLER 35000. oo 19 years next March 
a OMANEEOOLE 2152) sock aeias 18 years next May 
SHERMAN BATES... :........ 18 years next November 
Harry McGrecor..: 3... ): 17 years next November 
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FREDERICK BARRETT........ 16 years next September 


JOSEPH CONNAUGHTON....... 15 vears 

Marion D. CaspoL“e........ 13 years 

WaLTER NICKERSON........ 13 years 

Hucu BRENNAN............ 13 years next June 
KATHERINE WHITCOMB...... 13 years next August 
ROBERN ES SELMA RAS see, 13 years next July 
Preston A. RoGers........ 11 years 

Dr. Hersert M. Tapsur....11 years next July 
CHRISTINA FINLAYSON....... 10 years next August 
MarJoriE L. WyMAN....... 10 years next June 
Dr. Georce W. Marner. ...10 years next July 

* * * 


Early Canine Refugees 


The address of President George A. O. Ernst 
and the report of the Executive Committee, pre- 
pared and read by Mrs. Smith at the first Annual 
Meeting held in Park Street Chapel on February 
6, 1900, are included practically verbatim as part 
of this record, so clearly do they present the need 
for the work of the new organization, the vision of 
its founder, and the difficulties encountered in the 
early days. 


1899 
Animals cared for........... 2,595 
Operating expense ..... $1,745.77 


President’s Address 


“The Animal Rescue League is one year old today, 
and we are gathered here to celebrate the event, to re- 
new our allegiance to the cause, and to take fresh cour- 
age for the work still to be done. I have little doubt that 
a large part of those before me are already devoted heart 
and soul to the League, but I cannot help hoping that 
there may be some here who have not yet joined our 
ranks, but who may be induced to do so by what we: 
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have to say. A minister always feels better if he sees in 
his congregation, with the devotees, a few possible con- 
verts. Soothing saints to sleep is pleasant enough work, 
but awakening sinners is more satisfactory and in the 
long run pays better. Much as we of the official staff 
love those of you who are members, we cannot forget 
that you have already paid your fees, and our hearts go 
out longingly to that vast army of non-members whose 
fees stiJl remain to be collected. 

“Boston prides herself upon a population of about half 
a million. In an enlightened community, such as we pre- 
tend to be, it is fair to assume that at least one per cent 
of this number, if they could be reached, would be suffi- 
ciently interested in relieving the sufferings of dumb 
animals to contribute to our coffers the modest sum of 
one or five dollars. One per cent of 500,000 is 5,000. 
Were we optimistic in believing, when we organized a 
year ago, that we could easily obtain that number of 
members within a year? It would certainly seem so, for 
_as a matter of fact our membership has not reached 
1,000! It is hard to believe that the good people of Bos- 
ton know of our existence or of the beneficient work we 
are doing. I for one do not believe it. I am as sure today 
as I was one year ago that if they could be brought to 
know, our membership would far exceed 5,000. 

““Svmpathy is a good deal like electricity. The world 
is full of it, but before you can press the button with any 
effect you must have the line connected; and after con- 
nection is established the circuit is easily broken. The 
greatest watchfulness and care are needed to keep it in 
good, serviceable, working order. How often have we 
come to these meetings and, listening to the stirring 
words of some speaker, our hearts touched by the sad 
story of some suffering animal, have firmly resolved to 
do something worthy of the cause; and then, the meet- 
ing being over, have gone away and forgotten all about 
it. If this is true of ourselves, how much more true is it of 
that great, warm-hearted, sympathetic public, which 
has really never known anything about us. The public is 
there and the sympathy is there. How shall we get into 
electrical touch with it? 

“T do not care to argue as to the value of the work 
we are doing. No words of mine can add to the strength 
of the report of the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which will now be read to you. I have the honor 
and the pleasure of presenting to you, one to whom the 
League owes its existence—Mrs. Huntington Smith.” 

GeorGE A. O. ERNST 
So * * 
Report of the Executive Committee 
Origin of the League 


“As this is the first Annual Report of the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston, a brief account of its origin and 
the reasons for its existence may be of interest: 

“In January, 1899, a letter appeared in the Boston 
Transcript setting forth the great need of a place within 
the city limits, and easy of access, to which lost or home- 
less dogs and cats could be taken. It was also shown by 
facts that had come under the writer’s observation that 
not only was such a place needed for homeless dogs and 
cats that were roaming the city half starved and often 
diseased, seeking a shelter wherever they could hide 
themselves, but also for those unfortunate ones that are 
‘east out of their homes, sent away and purposely lost, 
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or given to irresponsible persons to dispose of as they 
please. It was suggested that the owners of such animals 
might take a more humane method of getting rid of 
them, if a place were established to which they could be 
carried, and our experience during the year just ended 
has proved that to be the case. 

“Tt was pointed out that many cities both in this 
country and abroad have such places of refuge and that 
in this great need Boston was decidedly behind the 
times, and an appeal was made that since all sorts of 
clubs and societies seemed to be popular (most men and 
women of any means belonging to from one to half a 
dozen, to put it very moderately), one might well be 
formed, not for social distraction or personal advantage, 
but for lessening the sufferings of what we call the lower 
creation by an active and practical local work. 

“In answer to this appeal over sixty letters were re- 
ceived which encouraged the writer to publish another 
letter appointing a meeting, first calling upon men and 
women who had expressed special interest to pledge 
their aid in forming such a society, and on Tuesday, 
February 7, 1899, the Animal Rescue League was or- 
ganized with 110 members. 

“T cannot refrain from remarking just here upon what 
seemed a very singular fact to me, that upon the forma- 
tion of this League there were men and women standing 
high in religious and charitable enterprises who ex- 
pressed disapproval of the League on the ground that so 
much money was needed for men, women and children. 
I wondered when I heard this if these persons never 
spent five dollars in the course of the year for anything 
outside of such charities, and whether they would have 
been so sorrowful over a new club devoted to art, litera- 
ture or amusement, instead of suffering dogs and cats. 
But we will pass that by. 

‘‘Before we could secure headquarters for our League 
our work began, and an agent was engaged to collect and 
dispose of the animals. It was not until April that we 
succeeded in getting established in the house we now 
occupy, 68 Carver Street, and from the first day our 
work increased with great rapidity. ' 

“On May 23 we held a second public meeting, when 
we reported 336 members, and gave a detailed account 
of the work up to that date. 

“The summer months brought a great increase of 
work, but a decrease of financial aid, as was natural. Our 
visitors’ book contains 786 names. It was found neces- 
sary to hire a superintendent to spend all her time in the 
parlors of the League, to receive visitors, answer their 
questions, invite them to become members of the 
League, and take charge of classes formed from the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood who came nearly every day through 
the summer vacation and were taught the valuable lessons of 
kindness. The good these classes accomplished is still 
manifested by children bringing to us miserable cats and 
kittens they find on the streets, and it is our intention to 
resume the classes when a favorable opportunity arrives. 

‘Our next public meeting was on November 14, when 
the membership had increased to about five hundred, 
and we reported over two thousand dogs and eats re- 
ceived at the League and disposed of in the most humane 
way possible. The acid test as to the fundamental need 
for our organization will be the comparative statistical 
reports, as they relate to animals, which will be prepared 
for study at our regular meetings. ! 
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Work of the Year 


“At our meeting today I am glad to be able to report 
that our membership has increased from the 110 with 
which we started to 654. Of these, nine are life members. 
192 active, 428 associate, and there are 25 junior mem- 
bers. I think it has not been as well known as it should be 
that we gladly welcome all children into our League for 
an annual fee not less than ten cents. 

“We keep an accurate account of the animals cared 
for, entering upon our books every day where each ani- 
mal comes from, in what condition it is when received, 
and how it is disposed of. The name and address of ev- 
ery one who brings or sends a dog or a cat to the League 
is recorded, and if the animal is given away an agréement 
must be signed in which a promise is made to treat it 
kindly and if it is not desired, to return it to the League. 
It not infrequently happens that an animal which ap- 
pears to us to be all right develops some defect after it is 
given away, and the one who has taken it is glad to bring 
it back. This has been the case with dogs which have 
proved snappish and dangerous pets in any family, that 
being, no doubt, the reason they were brought to us. A 
number of cats have also been returned for good reasons 
that made it unwise to give them away again. 

“Our books show, since the opening of the League to 
February Ist, 2,595 dogs and cats received, of which 
1,846 were homeless cats, and 483 cats were taken from 
owners, making a total of 2,329. Of dogs, there were 266; 


224 of them homeless, and 42 brought or sent to us by 
their owners, in every case for what seemed to be a good 
reason. Our record shows 137 dogs and cats given into 
gooa homes. 
“Someone may ask the question, ‘Why could not 
more be given away?’ I answered that question in the 
November report, but I will answer it again. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred dogs and cats that we receive are 
not in sound condition. We could ask for no better proof 
of the great need of our work than the unspeakably mis- 
erable condition of the hundreds of animals that have 
found an end to what must otherwise have been linger- 
ing torment, in the chloroform boxes of the League, and 
thus not only have been relieved from their own sufter- 
ing but prevented from spreading contagion among 
children and healthy animals. It is not pleasant to speak 
of, but our work should be distinctly understood, and 
therefore I will say that day after day our agent brings 
into the house eats and kittens afflicted with gastritis, 
coughs, sore throats, diseases of the eye, almost eaten 
up with the mange, to say nothing of those that have 
been wounded or mutilated by accident or design. 
“With all my heart I wish that those who are dis- 
posed to regard lightly the work of our League, or to 
criticize it in any way, could be compelled for one week 
only to go to Carver Street every day and take careful 
note of what goes on there. I could ask no better way of 
bringing about a change of heart than that. It is aston- 
ishing that in this enlightened age there are stil] men 
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and women who regard the lower animals as less than 
machines, using them if convenient, but giving them far 
less care than they would bestow upon a bicycle or a 
sewing machine. 

“We have been asked if we make sufficient effort to 
find homes for the animals brought to us. We consider 
finding good homes for dogs and cats, where we feel 
perfectly safe in sending them, one of the most impor- 
tant and at the same time most difficult works of the 
League. Hours have been spent writing letters with that 


especial end in view, and many visits have been made | 


both to find the homes and to ascertain if all is well with 
the cat or the dog after we have sent it away. 

“Many of those who apply to us for dogs stipulate 
that we send them a certain breed. For instance, we 
have now on our books requests for a cocker spaniel, a 
Boston terrier, a collie, and you can easily imagine how 
scant the chance is that such valuable dogs will be 
brought to us. On the other hand, we have put into ex- 
cellent homes both dogs and cats that had little to ree- 
ommend them as far as their breed or appearance went. 
Sometimes we keep a kitten or cat for several weeks be- 
fore we can place him where we feel satisfied to have him 
go. We keep dogs also, but our quarters are too limited 
for more than two or three to live together in comfort. 
We do not like to keep any animal in limited quarters, 
and the reason the dogs and cats feel at home so quickly 
with us and seem so happy is that it is not an institution, 
but a real home, where they can run about and have 
someone to pet them. 

“We were advised at the start not to take cats or dogs 
from their owners. We have carefully considered the 
matter, and are certain that since our object is to pre- 
vent suffering, as well as to put an end to suffering, we 
can prevent it in no better or surer way than by taking 
these animals that otherwise are likely to meet with a 
worse fate. This 1s what we call prevention of cruelty to 
animals, and if we are sometimes taken advantage of 
by persons who use the League for their own conveni- 
ence, and are not willing to make us any remuneration 
for the service we give them, we remember that our work 
is for the good of the animal, and it is usually evened up 
by others whose gratitude to us for helping them out in 
an emergency leads them to join our League, and some- 
times to make us a donation of money. We expect to 
meet with more or less ingratitude as we go along, and 
take it as a matter of course. 

“Our members sometimes thoughtlessly cause us un- 
pleasant experiences by telling their friends that we will 
send for cats at any time and it need cost them nothing. 
It would be well to remember that if our agent goes a 
long distance for an animal, unless in cases of actual 
poverty, we think the least that the person who sends 
for him can do is pay his car fares, and if that person 
owns the animal our agent should be paid not less than 
fifty cents for taking away a cat and a dollar for a dog. 
If the animal is in condition to be given away, it must 
be remembered that it is not to our financial advantage 
to receive him, as we do not sell animals, and it means 
extra care and responsibility in looking out for a home 
we think just suited for the animal in question. Dogs 
and cats need to be carefully considered in relation to 
their ultimate destination, some being fitted to adorn a 
home, and some to do service in stores; some should go 
in the country, and some we feel certain can be made 
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happy in the city. We do not give them away without 
due consideration for their disposition and their previ- 
ous life. 

“Tt should also be impressed upon all who need our 
services that we have but one agent, and he cannot 
afford to spend time in hunting up a cat after he is sent 
for. It is not much to ask that the animal he is expected 
to remove be ready when he arrives, yet he has spent 
hours, also taken several journeys, looking for a cat that 
by feeding and coaxing might have been secured and 
kept in confinement until his arrival. Of course, we do 
not say he must not do it, but it is much to demand of 
him and takes time that should be given to other places. 

“Our expenses are heavy and we think it is not too 
much to expect, even when the animal is a stray, that 
car fares be paid. It is worth ten cents, surely, to have an 
unhappy, homeless cat taken out of the neighborhood. 
There is much that has to be done in the poorer quarters 
of the city for those who cannot afford to pay, and it is 
well for aJl others to do what they can to aid in the work. 


An Appeal to Members 


“One of the most important ways in which members 
can be of assistance is to get new members and thus in- 
crease our regular annual income. It does not seem much 
to ask all who have any sympathy whatever with the 
sufferings of the dog and the cat to promise to pay once 
a year the small membership fee we ask, $1.00 for those 
whose means are very limited, and $5.00 for those who 
are not obliged to deny themselves the things they 
really want to do. There are many things we all want 
to do, and their relative importance is to be considered; 
but, surely, these living creatures who minister so much 
to our comfort and happiness demand a small propor- 
tion of our charities. 

“We would be glad to have all our members bear in 
mind that it is not an easy matter to find good homes for 
animals, and we ask them to give us all the aid they can 
in this work, sending us the addresses of families where 
they are certain good care will be given. 

“When summer approaches, the number of dogs and 
cats available for good homes is likely to be greatly in- 
creased. If last summer we were barely able to accom- 
modate them until we could place them in good homes, 
what will it be the coming season with the increased 
knowledge of our work? 

“It seems almost a necessity that we should have 
sufficient funds to enable us to engage early in the spring 
two families living outside, but near the city, with suffi- 
cient land and a barn to receive our overflow of healthy 
dogs and cats, and, for a moderate remuneration, care 
kindly for them until we can place them in homes. We 
have very frequent applications from persons who wish 
to board their cats but cannot afford to pay the usual 
price, seventy-five cents or one dollar. If we could have 
in the country a home for dogs and another for cats then 
both cats and dogs that otherwise are often given up 
might be boarded for fifty cents and a dollar a week, and 
their lives saved. Sometimes we are applied to by quite 
poor families who are changing their place of residence 
and would like to leave their cats with us for a week or 
two until they get settled, and it is hard to refuse this ae- 
commodation. We need a country annex, and if all the 
members and friends of the League will aid, we can have 
it. ‘Everything is possible to the man who can will.’ 
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““We have made plans to abate the cruelty of the 
desertion of cats when families leave the city for the 
summer. And also when they return from their summer 
cottages. 


Something to Think About 


“Tt is not only humane sentiment, but an actual duty 
to study the needs and the comfort of the lower animals 
whose lives are in a way bound up with ours, and who 
have no helpers but us. If we keep them, we should keep 
them in comfort. If we cannot keep them in comfort, 
they would better. be dead. It is a marvel that so many 
persons think it kinder to sell a horse that is growing too 
old for use than to kill him when they cannot keep him 
in the ease his services to them have merited. These are 
the horses that are bought in auction rooms for a few 
dollars. They do not always come to this stage direct 
from the well-off owner, but through the gradual misery 
of frequent sales to poorer and more brutal masters. 

“Half fed, badly sheltered, they totter about the 
streets until they drop dead in harness, or die in some 
cold, dilapidated shed or stable, without even a com- 
fortable bed of straw or a blanket to ease their last hours. 
What an end for a faithful servant that has all his days 
been working for mankind! 

“T should like to keep a score of men constantly em- 
ployed following the wretched horses we see on the 
streets, finding out just what misery they are enduring 
from the hands of brutal owners who work them until 
they drop, as it costs less to buy another horse than to 
properly care for and feed one. Surely, there should be 
some law to reach these melancholy cases. More, much 
more, needs to be done, both by the law and by the in- 
dividuals, to stem the great tide of suffering among the 
creatures who cannot tell their woes. 

“When the people of Boston wake up to the work the 
Animal Rescue League is already doing, and realize the 
work it could do if means were provided, I hope we shall 
have funds enough to hire or own a place outside the city 
where we can start a Home of Rest for Horses, on the 
excellent plan of that which has been formed in London 
and is so successful, not only in relieving the suffering 
of the horse, but in teaching his owner thoughtfulness 
and humanity. This could be combined with our cat 
boarding place easily, and without much extra cost. 

“Tread in a Washington paper last week that a gift of 
$1,000 had been made to the humane society in that 
city, and it was treated as a most remarkable event. I 
had been reading just previously of a gift of $5,000 to the 
Botanical Gardens of New York City, and another of 
$50,000 for a library in a certain place. I also recalled 
the immense sums that have been given to colleges and 
universities in some of which the animals we seek to res- 
cue are daily consigned to the most horrible tortures in 
the name of science, and it made me feel sad to think 


how very low down in the scale of human sympathy the 
speechless animals are. I cannot help comparing the at- 
titude of mankind toward the lower animals with that of 
the majority of men and women fifty years ago toward 
the Negro. It seems as if there should be some such great 
awakening now in regard to these friends and helpers of 
ours who are starved, beaten, tortured, worked to death, 
and not given even the small return of comfortable board 
and shelter. 

“We who have pledged ourselves to form this society 
called the Animal Rescue League have taken another 
step forward in the great cause of the enlightenment of 
humanity, and it rests with us how far we shall go. Each 
of us has something more to do than to pay our dollar 
or five dollars yearly. We can work to make this the 
most useful society of its kind in the world. Practical 
work is what is needed. Let us feel that we are all called 
upon to do something in this great cause that now holds 
so low a rank in the manifold charities of the day. In up- 
lifting the animal we uplift ourselves. In uplifting our- 
selves we uplift the world.” 

AnnA Harris SMITH 
* k *k 

In addition to the foregoing, Mrs. Smith dwelt 
at some length on criticisms that the League had 
entered a field of endeavor already adequately 
covered. She frankly discussed details which re- 
futed the charge and concluded with the following 
statement: “Until our League was formed there 
was no place in Massachusetts to which animals 
owned or not owned, sick or well, could be carried 
and made happy until either put into a good home 
or humanely killed.” 

The report also suggests a definite criticism 
which has persisted down through the years; 
namely, the taking of so much animal life. There 
were then, as now, three schools of thought on the 
subject; those who have morbidly concluded that 
death is the only happy state for an animal; those 
who feel that anything is better than death and 
that the life of an animal should be prolonged re- 
gardless of physical condition or inadaptability to 
normal surroundings; and those in between who 
realize that each case must be considered on its 
individual merit. This leads to the taking of the life 
not only of the sorely afflicted and incurable, but 
frequently of an animal simply because no accept- 
able home can be found for it. 

Since its inception the League has leaned toward 
the last group and, let it be said with all possible 
emphasis; no organization has given more careful 
study to the problem or done more toward perfect- 


EUTHANASIA 


I gave you what myself I would desire, 
Dumb faithful friend! 

Unto a life that had begun to tire, 
A kindly end. 

When joy was gone alike from work and play 
Sound rest was yours, 

Without the long slow torture of decay 
That man endures. 
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When I begin to find the world grow dim 
And chill the sun, 
When weariness is lord of brain and limb 
And work is done, 
When dead leaves clog the only path I see 
To journey through, 
May God as mercifully deal with me 
As I with you! 
—AMELIA JOSEPHINE BuRR 


ing and utilizing a humane method for taking life 
when that becomes necessary. 

It has been emphasized repeatedly through Our 
FourrooTep Frrenps that Mrs. Smith was blessed 
with vision far beyond her time. The League has 
grown and the work program has been enlarged 
and greatly developed since her passing, but ex- 
cerpts from her letters and documents indicate 
that she had long ago anticipated such progress. 
An analysis of the first report of the Executive 
Committee indicates that although founded pri- 
marily as an institution to be devoted to the care 
of small animals, the rescue of horses from dis- 
tressing situations had entered the picture during 
the first vear, and as this story develops it will be 


noted that the inclusion of livestock and wild life 
needs was considered from the start. To state it 
simply, Mrs. Smith intended from the beginning 
to answer directly the call of distress of every 
animal within practical territorial limits when jus- 
tified by circumstances, and to help in the develop- 
ment of agencies in both near and distant places 
toward the end that relief of suffering creatures 
would be prompt and efficient. 

The recent development of the Children’s Center 
at 53 Carver Street will be covered in some detail 
in the concluding chapters of this article, and again 
it should be noted that its forerunner, vacation 
classes designed to teach right treatment of ani- 
mals, started in 1899. 


* * 
1900 
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To record the progress of the League year by 
year in detail would be to create a volume of heroic 
proportions. With reasonable brevity in mind it 
will be necessary to confine the story to major new 
accomplishments with little or no comment. In so 
far as possible direct quotations from Annual Re- 
ports and other records will be utilized. 

Due to death and other causes the official per- 
sonnel changed considerably during the second 
year. Because of pressure of public duties, Mr. 
Ernst found it necessary to decline re-election as 
President, and the passing of Mr. Churchill on 
July 29th vacated the office of Treasurer. 

While no major developments are recorded for 
1900, many obstacles were encountered and over- 
come. Due to overcrowded conditions the need for 
more spacious quarters was stressed, including the 
desirability of strategically located receiving sta- 


tions in the city and a branch of the League to be 
located in a rural area. 

The report made at the Annual Meeting dwelt 
at some length upon the collection of abandoned 
animals at the beach resorts following the vacation 
period. As a result of notices posted and circulars 
distributed among cottages, sixty unwanted pets 
were turned over to the League. Its agents ‘sys- 
tematically visited these areas over a period of 
weeks, following the annual exodus, seeking ani- 
mals which were left behind to suffer and starve 
in many cases to prey upon wild life and in many 
instances to menace public health and safety. 

This practice has continued through the years. 
Cloth signs, worded as follows, tacked on poles and 
fences, displayed in police stations, post offices and 
other public buildings have tended to correct the 
evil: 


DO NOT ABANDON ANIMALS 
THE LAW FORBIDS IT 


Summer residents, hotel and storekeepers may prevent much needless suffering by seeing that no 
animal is shut up in cottage, hotel, store, garage, or other building when they close their establishment 
for the season. 

If you have a dog or cat which you no longer care to keep, notify the Animal Rescue League of Boston, or 
take your unwanted animal to the nearest animal welfare organization. Never allow an animal to be 
turned out to shift for itself. , 

Your codperation will prevent much needless pain and suffering. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone—Hancock 9170 


Branch Receiving Stations 
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Cape Cod 
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Portions of Mrs. Smith’s Third Annual Report 
so clearly reflect not only her hopes and plans, but 
her anxieties as well, that they are given practically 
verbatim: 

Perplexing Questions 


“The year as usual has brought its perplexities, its 
trials and its satisfactions, but unless one could be inti- 
mately acquainted with all the inner workings of the 
League it would not be possible to understand the diffi- 
cult questions that arise; the pain that one is made to 
suffer from misrepresentation; and the sorrowful fact 
that some who are supposed to have the good of animals 
at heart are more ready to condemn than to praise and 
to discourage instead of assist; to accept a story rather 
than to take the trouble of finding out the truth of it. 
But this is the inevitable penalty of reform work and 
must be patiently endured. 


Work of the Year 


“During the year just closed we feel that we have 
made some progress in our work. We have received 
7,045 cats, 714 dogs, 6 birds and 3 rabbits. We have 
found homes for 328 dogs and cats. In the three years of 
the League’s existence we have placed 738 in homes. I 
cannot refrain from again asking our friends to think 
what this means. Anyone who has tried to give away 
a dog or a cat into a good home where it will be fed regu- 
larly, sheltered at night, and treated as a friend, can ap- 
preciate the difficulty of finding such homes for 738. 

‘Early in the summer the need of more space for our 
animals was so pressing that we made an attempt to 
acquire a house in the rear, and for that purpose I put a 
letter in the Transcript asking financial aid, which was 
generously responded to. We failed to secure the rear 
house, but by making different arrangements at the house 
we were occupying, and by the expenditure of consider- 
able money, we fitted up three rooms for the League 
which had previously been used by our agent and his 
wife for housekeeping purposes. This gives more room 
for both dogs and cats inside the house, but the great 
need of a large yard still remains and should be met the 
coming year by securing property of our own in that 
neighborhood where more yard space is possible. 
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“We realize fully that to remedy the evil of so much deser- 
tion and ill-treatment of our fourfooted friends we must 
begin at the bottom and educate the children. 

“With this object in view I gave three short addresses 
in vacation schools of this city last summer, in a neigh- 
borhood where there have been very cruel deeds re- 
ported. I also spoke before two clubs, gave a lantern 
slide talk last month on ‘Our Fourfooted Friends and 
How We Treat Them’ before a school in West Medford 
numbering about four hundred children, and had a 
small meeting of children in South Boston recently, 
where I gained a number of members and awakened 
sufficient interest to get the promise of a much larger 
audience. 

“A great deal of humane literature has been dis- 
tributed, and word has come to us frequently of the 
good work it has done. My little story of Harold’s 
Dream, printed at the expense of the League, is given 
away every week to children, also other leaflets supplied 
by a friend in Rhode Island. I wish very much that we 
could publish more humane stories for children in leaflet 
form. [ also wish that we might publish a small monthly 


paper. 
Our Membership List 


“When the League was first proposed the hope was 
expressed that it might be as well supported as many 
social clubs which are formed solely for amusement, 
and that by the annual payment of membership fees 
all the expenses might be covered. We have not been 
able to reach that happy condition yet. Beginning with 
110 members three years ago, there have been entered 
on our books up to this time 1,429 names, including life, 
active, associate and junior members. Did all these 
members pay their membership dues it would give us an 
annual income of over $2,000, but some are negligent or 
forgetful, and this much needed help is not always 
forthcoming. 


Our First Fountain 


‘© A lover of all dumb animals and a good friend of the 
League has given $350 to use in putting up a fountain 
for horses and dogs in this city. I worked for many 
months to get a design that met the approval of the 
Art Commission, and permission from the city to place 
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it. At last this is accomplished, and in the spring there 
will be placed on Hancock Square, Charlestown, where 
many working horses pass daily, the first, but I hope 
not the last, drinking fountain put up in the name of the 
Animal Rescue League, with our motto inscribed on it: 


“Kindness Uplifts the World.’ 
Branch Work 


“We have made efforts to establish two branches, one 
at the West End and the other in South Boston; but 
while we know that branches in various places are desir- 
able, we have not yet been sufficiently well supported 
financially to push this part of our work. A branch 
means rent and an agent’s salary, besides incidental 
expenses. In South Boston a house is offered us free of 
expense, but an agent would be needed to live there. 
We have a great many calls from that part of the city. 
The branch we are trying to start at the West End is 
yet in the experimental stage. 


Rescue Work 


“Our agents have tried to respond as promptly as 
possible to every call. They have been sent for to put 
to death humanely not only dogs and cats, but pigeons, 
canary birds, sparrows, one mouse and one hen.” 


*¥ * * 


This was followed by a recital of many indi- 
vidual cases of mistreatment, concluding with 
Mrs. Smith’s reason for dwelling upon some un- 
pleasant details: 


“T have told these painful stories with a purpose, and 
I ask you when you read our reports and remark how 
few animals are given away in proportion to those we 
receive, to remember that the half of the misery we hear 
and see has not been told you. You do not know—you 
would not wish to know—the sufferings of these speech- 
less animals. We, who do understand and know that 
they suffer, feel that death is often the least evil that 
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can befall them. Life for the homeless dog or eat is 
misery. Quick and easy death is merciful. 

“In conclusion, let me again ask our members to take 
a more active interest in the League, to visit it, get 
acquainted with the workers, and make some effort to 
get members and donations to aid in our great need of 
purchasing a property where we can give larger and 
nore comfortable accommodations to both cats and 

ogs. 

“When I read of the vast sums of money poured out 
upon libraries and colleges and think that not one very 
wealthy man has ever given a large sum for the great 
needs of such work as ours, I sometimes feel discouraged. 
Many thousands are given and bequeathed every month 
to other interests. It is a rare thing when a society formed 
in behalf of our fourfooted friends gets a bequest. The 
Animal Rescue League has never yet received a gift 
of even $1,000 at one time. Fairs, bazaars, concerts are 
given all through the winter for all purposes but that of 
helping these, our faithful friends. 

“T long to see the day when to them shall be given 
their share of kind consideration. If money were more 
generously bestowed to help on the work of lessening 
the suffering of what are called the dumb animals, some 
of us might live to see the day when a homeless dog or 
cat crying about the streets would be as unusual a sight 
as a lost child crying for food and shelter unheeded by 
the passing throng—when no more cattle would be 
transported alive, and no larger number of sheep or 
cattle kept on ranches than can be sheltered and com- 
fortably cared for—when there would be no exhibitions 
of caged wild animals, but when the public will prefer 
to study these animals, if study them they must, in 
some such museum as The Natural History Museum 
in Washington. What possible knowledge can be gained 
by watching the restless pacing to and fro of the wild 
creatures deprived of liberty?—when science shall reach 
its conclusions without the torture of living, sensitive 
beings;—when all, instead of a very few, ministers of 
the gospel shall consider it a part of their gospel to 
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preach kindness to helpless animals;— when there shall 
be Homes of Rest for Horses, where after faithful years 
of service they may enjoy a little time of rest and happi- 
ness in green pastures, comfortably .fed and stabled, 
before their age and condition are such that death is 
the only merciful method of treating them. 

“Tt is not right that they should give their lives in 
service to man to drop dead in the harness. After years 
of toil, while they are yet in condition to enjoy green 
pastures and freedom from work, they should be re- 
warded by some period of kind attention and rest. 
Again, there are poor men who would gladly give a 
few weeks of rest and good care to their own horses 
could another horse be supplied meanwhile and a place 
offered where the overworked horse could be kindly 


cared for at a trifling expense. I live in hopes that we 
may yet have such an institution in Massachusetts. 
The sum of $5,000 has been offered me to start it, and 
with a few more such offers I would gladly make a 
beginning. I do not believe in being hasty or impulsive 
in such serious matters, but I am ready to work for this 
end when I can get sufficient encouragement. 

“Let us who care for humane work take hold with 
renewed interest and vigor the coming year. Let us try 
to inspire to action those who have not yet awakened to 
the voices of these, our fourfooted friends, which are 
crying continually in a language we ought to understand 
for more just and righteous treatment. Life 1s worth 
but little if the law of kindness be not extended to all 
living creatures.” 
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Animals cared for........... 9,613 Operating expense 


The need for a medium through which the con- 
tributing public and through which the need for 
the work could be constantly emphasized was 
early recognized and resulted in the publication 
of the first issue of OuR-FourrootEeD FRIENDS in 
April, 1902. From the original 1,200 subscribers 
the circulation increased to 10,000. A New Year’s 
~ gift of $500 to aid in meeting the cost of publica- 
tion assisted in a widespread circulation from the 
start. Subscriptions were received from practically 
every state in the Union, and from London and 
Wales, during the first year and copies were sent to 
many schools, libraries and reading rooms. 

The general style of the magazine remained un- 
changed for many years. Articles, stories and brief 
references made their appearance under the fol- 
lowing headings: 


What Humane Workers Are Doing 
Stories That Are Said to Be True 
Lights and Shadows of Humane Work 
Helps for Teachers 

Care of Our Useful Friends 

League News and Notes 


Practically everything that has been or might be 
written about the League could be included under 


those topics. 
aS k aS 


The first bequest amounting to $500 came in 
May, 1902, and the first Fair was held in Decem- 
ber of that year. The Annual Fair has been such 
an important source of revenue and goodwill since 
its inception that it deserves more space in this 
narrative than can be devoted to it. Its humble 
beginning can best be indicated by again quoting 
Mrs. Smith: 


“In the early spring one of our members, Mrs. E. S. 
Wood, suggested that a sale for the League should be 
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op ede $7,567.38 


Fair receipts............. $2,863.12 


held in some member’s parlor or at the League in the 
fall or early winter. Without giving this matter much 
thought at the time, I expressed pleasure to hear that 
she was inclined to work for the League during the 
summer and said that I would try to get other members 
to do something for a sale, which would be small or 
large, as circumstances warranted. Every month after 
that I put notices of the proposed sale in our League 
paper and requests for help, and soon letters began to 
come from all quarters of the state and from other states, 
promising assistance. Early in the fall we began to work 
to increase the interest, and to make a long story short 
the proposed little sale turned out a most successful 
fair at the Vendome December Ist, the special commit- 
tee being Miss Estelle H. Kimball, Mrs. Mary F. Blake, 
Miss Marie E. D. Grelaud and the president, generously 
assisted by other ladies who were members and by 
some who were not members of the League. The net 
proceeds of the Fair were $2,863.12, and I wish it were 
possible to express the gratitude we feel for all that 
was done to aid us.” 


For forty-one years the Annual Fair has con- 
stituted the main effort of the League to raise funds 
for general purposes. In this connection, special 
mention should be made of the contribution of two 
directors of the League, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer 
and Miss Helen L. Storer. For forty years they 
have given employment to needy women skilled 
in needlecraft, and at home, during their vacations 
at summer resorts and at the Annual Fair, have 
sold exquisite articles such as trousseaus, embroid- 
ery and all kinds of linen and household supplies. 
The profit to the League from this purely al- 
truistic project has reached the impressive figure of 
$110,000. 

From the beginning members and contributors 
have made the most of the opportunity the Annual 
Fair affords to greet old friends and to meet others 
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whose interest in animal welfare prompts them to 
assist in financing our work. The value of this 
aspect speaks for itself. $e 


* *K * 


An anonymous gift of $2,000, recorded as the 
largest to date, was the cause of much rejoicing. 

The idea of a small-animal cemetery was begin- 
ning to take root at about this time as indicated by 
the following item from the September, 1902, issue 
of Our FourRFOoTED FRIENDS: 


“Those who are doing especial work for our four- 
footed friends often have this request brought to them: 
‘Where can I bury my dog or my cat that has been my 
faithful companion for years?’ At the Animal Rescue 
League this question is so frequently asked that it seems 
as if some provision for the burial of such family friends 
and companions ought to be made. 

“Last month I had occasion twice to realize this 
need more fully than ever before. In my own case, 
having always ‘had a large garden and plenty of trees 
and shrubs, when a household pet departed this life 
there was no difficulty in finding a pleasant, secluded 
spot under the grapevines or rosebushes where the body 
could be placed; therefore, until my experiences in the 
work for the many dogs and cats began I did not think 
of the pain someone might feel who had to see a dog or a 


cat once dearly loved carted aw ay by some city enn Oyes 
in a barrel of ashes or garbage.” 


After reporting at the Fourth Annual Meeting 
that during the year just closed the League had 
taken care of 1, 027 dogs, 5,419 cats, 3,098 kittens, 
49 birds, 8 guinea pigs, 4 toads, 1 squir rel, 6 rabbits, 
and one turtle, Mrs. Smith continued: 


‘“Many persons ask in astonishment, ‘Where do all 
these animals come from?’ The answer, if we entered 
into particulars, would be too long. In glancing over 
the little order slips that our clerks files every morning 
to give to the men I observed that requests had been 
made by telephone, mail and personal application for 
the agents to go to Revere, Somerville, Brookline, 
Dorchester, South Boston, Roxbury, Jamaica Plain 
and Charlestown, besides places in the city proper in 
one day. Someone may ask why send such long dis- 
tances? When we know that dogs and eats are suffering 
and there is a fair chance that our League can save them 
from days or weeks of still greater suffering, how can 
we refuse anything that is possible?” 


oo ** * 


The question is still frequently asked about 
League animals: “Where do they come from?” 

The complete answer, as Mrs. Smith indicated, 
would be lengthy and involved. A hasty considera- 


New Home—49 and 57 Carver Street 
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tion of the total of 9,613 animals handled in 1902 
as compared with 103,003 in 1942 might indicate 
an increase in thoughtless consideration of animal 
life rather than the reverse. However, today eight 
fully-equipped ambulances visit eighty-two com- 
munities regularly as compared with eight districts 
covered by means of street cars in 1902, and agent- 
owned automobiles reach out into distant places in 


the Commonwealth seeking the sick, injured and 
ill-treated animals. The development of the Clinic, 
devoted to the needs of animals belonging to those 
who are financially unable to provide veterinary 
care, started in 1899 through the medium of a 
visiting veterinarian, and the enforcement of the 
dog-licensing law of the Commonwealth have also 
contributed toward the upward trend. 


1903 


Animals cared for..........13,161 


In June, 1903, due to the erection of an apart- 
ment house which completely overshadowed 68 
Carver Street, shutting off all sunshine and block- 
ing up some of the windows, the League set up 
temporary headquarters at 4 Fayette Street. Later 
«in the year, iivolving the expenditure of $16,000 
and the assumption of an $8,000 mortgage, the 
properties known as 49 and 51 Carver Street were 
secured. To quote from the Fifth Annual Report: 
“The object sought for is attained, and the Res- 
cue League is a home, not an institution; a place 
where a rescue work and an educational work can 
be carried on side by side.” 

To emphasize the fact that the taking of animal 


Operating expense...... $9,669.62 


Fair receipts.............$2,023.13 


life as humanely as possible has always been con- 
sidered a matter of first importance, the following 
chapter is quoted from the Annual Report of this 
year: 

“There is no lethal chamber as yet. A lethal chamber 
means that a considerable number of animals must be 
collected and killed at one time. So far this has not been 
necessary. Doubtless it would mean a lessening of 
expense—probably two or three hundred dollars in a 
year might be saved. Doubtless our method-of disposing 
of the animals that must be put to death is the most 
expensive way, but experience is better than theory, 
and chloroform, properly administered, is the most 
humane method of destroying animals. It is literally 
a falling asleep. 


Exercise Pens and Infirmary in Rear 
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First Kindness Club 


“The men employed by the League are carefully 
instructed in the use of chloroform. If extra men have 
to be employed they are not allowed to handle it, and 
we do not send them when we know that it is desired to 
have a cat or a dog put to death immediately.” 


* * * 


“There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
—HAaMLET 


* Ok Ox 


In view of the great things hoped for in the de- 
velopment of Amrita Island as a world-wide edu- 
cational center, resulting from the acquisition in 
1936 of that splendid property from Mrs. Thomas 
A. Baxendale of Brockton, Massachusetts, dealt 
with in some detail later in this narrative, the fol- 
lowing episode included in the 1903 report is at 
least interesting: 


“Among the many dogs brought to us was a beautiful 
greyhound which was either lost or deserted. Following 
our usual custom he was advertised in the newspapers; 
then hearing no word about him he was given to Mrs. 
Thomas A. Baxendale, known far and wide as a great 
lover of animals. 

“She sent us a photograph showing her new pet posed 
in front of Island Haven, her magnificent summer home, 
on Amrita Island in Buzzards Bay off the coast of 
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Cataumet, Massachusetts, accompanied by the following 
charming letter: 

“Rex, the beautiful greyhound, whom we brought 
from the Animal Rescue League to our island home on 
the 16th of April, is emphatically a king among dogs. 
He was the center of many admiring glances as he sat 
like a statue on the train, in his steely blue coat and 
white dress front. He is gentle as a lamb with little 
children, and disdains to notice the bravado of smaller 
dogs; he runs ahead of the carriage, gracefully vaulting 
over five-barred fences as though up-borne by invisible 
wings, In and out by the roadside to take up the time 
while the horses are overtaking him; the horses are 
growing very fond of him and seem very appreciative 
of the handsome advance runner, and even respond to 
his caresses, as he leaps up now and then and kisses 
their noses. 

“Rex sleeps beside our bed at night, and is on the 
alert for the slightest sound. He is quite a safeguard, 
with his muscles of steel. 

“*He leads beautifully by a leash in a crowd, never 
stepping on a lady’s dress or making one awkward 
movement. He is certainly a thoroughbred. I only wish 
we could restore him to his own master, who must 
ever mourn his loss. 

*** His devotion to my husband is something touching, 
for in him he seems to certainly think he has found 
something of the lost and buried past, and cannot bear 
to be out of his sight one moment. It is evident Rex 
connects him in some strange way in his own mind with 
his lost master.’”’ 
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To quote again from the Annual Report: 
The Kindness Club 


“Another educational work that is now possible in 
our larger house and has made a successful beginning is 
a club of boys, residing in the neighborhood of the 
League, their ages ranging from ten to fifteen. The 
number is limited to twelve at present. The name is the 
Kindness Club, and the idea is to do some kind deed 
every day to old people, little children, animals or birds, 
and to seek occasions for helpfulness at home. Removing 
broken glass out of the public ways is another deed of 
kindness. Each boy has a little blank book in which he 
enters the record of his kind deeds, and the boys take 
turns in reading their books after the president has 
opened the meeting and the secretary and treasurer 
read their reports. After the reading, games of a quiet 
nature are played, then the boys select a book from the 
bookease, have it recorded, and after a polite leave- 
taking go home. 

“The boys elect officers from their own number, and 
carry on the meeting with oversight and promptings, 
and usually a little talk from the president of the League. 


“At their own request they bring three cents each 
Thursday when they meet, and they will decide later 
by vote upon the disposition of the money. Members 
of the League are invited to send good books and games 
for boys or for girls, as the girls are now requesting the 
formation of a similar club for themselves, and it may be 
formed a little later. 

“Such clubs should do much good in teaching boys 
to be kind, but it is useless to form them unless an older 
person, who has sympathy for and patience with the 
young and can enter into their joys and sorrows, is 
constantly present with them at their meetings.” 


* *K *k 


“In the educational work it should be noted that 
besides the circulation of 15,000 of our printed reports 
last year, hundreds of humane leaflets on the care of 
animals and a considerable number of books for the 
young have been given out. It has not been possible for 
us to keep an exact record of this number. Most of these 
leaflets have been published by the League. Money is 
greatly desired to use for the purpose of publishing 
humane stories in leaflet form to circulate among 
children.” 


List of Leaflets Written by Mrs. Smith and Widely Distributed 


Many are still available. Sample copies will be furnished wpon request. 


A Happy Thanksgiving 
A Letter to Children 

A Little St. Francis 

A Town Meeting 


Happy Pigs and Robert's Kitten 


Harold’s Dream 

Have You Fed Your Cat? 
Herbert Brown’s Dream 
How Philip Was Cured 
Humane Education 
Jamie’s Happy Christmas 
New Shoes and Old 

Old Jessie's Christmas 
Pussy Cat's Story 

The Christmas Club 

The Country Cousin 

The Cry of the Little Brothers 
The Farmer’s Boy 

The Grocer’s Boy 

The Kindness Club 


The Minister’s Lesson 
The Stolen Nest 

The Strike 

The Yellow Kitten 


Tommy's Thousand Dollar Kitten 


Two Boy Scouts 
What Happened to Freckles 
What Happened to Kitty Gray 


What They Did in “ Be Kind Week” 


What Tommy Did 
Cats and Birds 
Need of Shelters for Animals 


Responsibility of Women in Suffering of Domestic Animals 


Should Cats Be Licensed? 
The Tragedy of the Calf 
The Way to the Circus 


To the Presidents of Women’s Clubs 
What Humane Societies Are For 


Why We Need Cats 


Care of Animals 


Care of Cats 


Fleas and Their Control 


Later articles have been written dealing with the 
eare of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, cats, 
canaries, parrots and goldfish, and it is planned to 
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Care of Dogs and Suggestions to Their Owners 
How to Take Care of Your Horse 


publish them in booklet form at an early date. Some 
of Mrs. Smith’s leaflets will be revised in order te 
include up-to-the-minute advice and instruction. 
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1904 
Animals cared for..........15,831 Operating expense.....$13,421.70 Fair receipts............. $2,902.85 


Work for Horses 


“When the Animal Rescue League was first organized 
the hope was expressed that as soon as possible some 
care of horses should be included in the rescue of suffer- 
ing animals, and the by-laws were so constructed that 
this could be done. During the last year we have made 
a good beginning in this work, a fund of money having 
been given for this express purpose. We have sent Dr. 
Frank Sullivan, a veterinarian, who has generously 
given much of his valuable time and services to the 
League for several years, to one of the horse auctions 
where old and disabled horses were sold and often ill- 
treated. His presence at every auction has prevented the 
public sale of many horses which were unfit for work. 
Through him the League has rescued twenty horses 
since July. The prices paid for horses we have bought 
ranged from three to twelve dollars, the average price 
being five dollars. We have also raised'a protest against 
what has been the habit of a man who most frequently 
secured old horses to be killed, of walking them a dis- 
tance of six or more miles. All the horses bought by the 
League have been killed immediately, with two excep- 
tions. These were sent to the Red Acre Farm, and one of 
them is still alive. 


“Through the kindness of Miss E. W. Storer and 
Miss M. C. Codman, two stalls at $100 each were taken 
at Red Acre Farm, giving us an opportunity to send 
horses there for one year, but as a general thing the 
horses purchased have been past the state in which they 
could take much comfort in a continuance of life. Could 
the League have a place within ten or fifteen miles 
of the city, it might be worthwhile to give the old and 
worn-out horses a time of rest in pasture in summer 
before putting them to death, but in winter there can 
be little comfort for them in the confinement of the 
stable. 


“We earnestly hope that the friends of horses and of 
the League will sometime gratify the great desire that 
has been expressed in every report since the first and 
enable the League to have the country annex that 
would be a source of so much help and comfort to the 
animals we are rescuing from misery. 

“Other work done in the interest of horses has been 
the forming of a committee to make an attempt to 
alleviate and perhaps permanently remedy the great 
trouble that is caused by the slippery asphalt. Many 
letters of encouragement have been received by the 
committee from the most influential citizens of Boston 
who are owners of horses, and the matter has been put 
before the authorities who certainly owe it to the 
tax-paying citizens and to the horses to do what they 
can to remedy the evil.” 


He) Fe yoke 


“At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
League, held in January, it was voted to introduce a 
bill in the state legislature to provide for the humane 
killing of old, maimed, disabled, diseased or injured 
animals that are unfit for use. The bill was drawn up 
by one of the directors of the League, George A. O. 
Ernst, Esq., who carried it to Mr. George T. Angell and 
asked him to head the petition, after which it was 
signed by the president of the League and some of the 
directors and a few men whose names are well known. 
The bill has had a hearing, and as no opposition was 
offered it is hoped that it will become a law of the state.”’ 


The need for additional drinking fountains for 
horses, with low-level basins for small animals, was 
recognized as urgent and a fund to be used for the 
purpose of establishing them was started. 


1905 


Animals cared for......... 17,951 


In this the sixth year of the League’s existence 
the staff had grown to include six men, four women 
and two boys. The outstanding development was 
the establishment of the first branch, a receiving 
station at the Elizabeth Peabody House, 87-89 
Poplar Street. Prevention of cruelty had become a 
major interest of The Kindness Club, with a rather 
amusing sequel in one instance: 


“As Iam often asked to explain the work of this club, 
I will briefly say that they have a president, secretary 
and treasurer among themselves. The meeting is opened, 
and after the reports are read each member of the club 
relates some unselfish, or kind, or useful deed done during 
the week. These kind deeds include not only protection 
and care of the lower animals, but we make a special 
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Operating expense..... $13,055.34 


Fair receipiSsa.1.ei are te $2,188.28 


point of kind deeds in the home, and frequently the 
only record given is, ‘I helped my mother.’ Among the 
kind acts this winter I often hear, ‘I rang the doorbell 
and let in a dog or a cat that was crying to get in.’ 
Indeed, so zealous did the members of the club get in 
the behalf of animals shut out in the cold, that at one 
meeting at least three boys said they ‘rang Gerty 
’s doorbell and let her dog in.’ Now Gerty is a 
member of the club, and when I saw her pink cheeks 
grow pinker I ventured to remark that possibly Gerty’s 
dog was put out for needful exercise and should not be 
let in. Whereupon Miss Gerty spoke up in a grieved 
tone, and said: ‘We can’t let our dog stay out a minute 
hardly that some of the Kindness Club boys don’t 
come along and ring to have him let in.’ Then I tried to 
show the boys and girls the difference between impulsive 
and misguided zeal and reasonable observation.” 
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1906 
Animals cared for..........19,059 Operating expense.....$12,437.73 


In the report for this year great emphasis was 
placed upon the need for a Home of Rest for Horses 
and for more extensive activities in their behalf in 
a general sense. Mistreatment in the transportation 
and slaughter of livestock was recognized as re- 
quiring special attention. The following quotations 
treat with these problems: 


Horses’ Aid Association 


“Besides buying these old and disabled horses in and 
near Boston, we are trying to better the condition of 
horses that are owned by men who mean to be kind, but 
are not able through lack of means, and knowledge of the 
horses’ requirements, to give them the right care. I 
have been studying over this question for a number of 
years and at last we have started as a branch work of 
the League a Horses’ Aid Association. This name I 
selected and wrote down with other plans concerning 
horses very soon after we started the League. I kept 
the paper I drew up the plans on and have never given 
up, though much discouraged at times, the hope of 
seeing the plans I made fulfilled, though a longer 
experience in humane work has Jed me to make some 
changes in them. 
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Fair receipts.............$5,000.00 


“We are inviting men owning one, or, at the most, 
two horses for business purposes, to join the Horses’ 
Aid Association, the conditions being that they come 
with their horses once a month to the League for inspec- 
tion of horse and harness, and for advice; that they 
agree to a few simple rules; and that they give the ad- 
dress of the stable where the horse is kept, which is also 
to be inspected by the committee. The benefits they 
will gain from the Association are free veterinary advice, 
friendly aid, the loan of blankets, if needed, and, at the 
end of the year, six prizes in money will be given to 
the six men who have taken the best care of their 
horses.” 


‘““How many persons as they eat their beef and their 
lamb give one thought to the thousands of such animals 
that are dying of cold and heat, thirst and hunger on 
the ranches, or are packed in long trains, freezing in 
winter, suffering agonies of thirst in summer, and if 
through weakness they fall in the cars they are trampled 
to death. Not a load comes into Brighton or Watertown 
that would not make any humane person forever for- 
swear meat if he or she watched the unloading of the 
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cattle and saw cows with broken legs and backs and 
dead and dying calves taken out of the cars, then fol- 
lowed the living on to the slaughterhouses. 

“T must take this opportunity of saying that it is the 
duty of humane workers everywhere to fight for laws 
which shall forbid the keeping of larger herds than can 
be sheltered and taken care of, and all transportation of 
live cattle; and for another law that shall improve 
greatly the condition of the slaughterhouses and engage 
humane men to watch and see that the animals are not 
mistreated in such places. For a little while the country 
was stirred up with revelations of horrors that made 
those who read them sick at heart, but the feeling did 
not last. It should last, however, and men and women 
should not rest until these barbarous and savage cruel- 
ties, which are surely coming back upon mankind in 
judgment, are a thing of the past. 

‘A Carnegie or a Rockefeller, with all his malts 
might do much to stop these cruelties which are a crying 
disgrace to our civilization and a deplorable reflection 
on our Christianity, but as far as I have heard or read 
they have done nothing whatever to aid directly in 
humane work. Yet they and every other man who has 
made a fortune are largely indebted to the faithful 
services of the horse. They have eaten the flesh of the 
tortured cattle, and in justice as well as humanity they 
should give generously to aid humane societies that, 
like our own Animal Rescue League, are struggling to 
better the condition of the animals men use and abuse.” 


* * * 
The practice of awarding medals for exceptional 


acts in behalf of animals was started in 1906 as 
indicated by this report: 


Prize Medals 


“The first of the Lincoln Prize Medals, awarded by 
Mrs. Roland C. Lincoln, is given this year to William 


Austin, 27 Swallow Street, South Boston, for rescuing 
from some boys a cat that had had its leg cut off and 
was otherwise maltreated. The second medal goes to 
Dora Gilman? 48 Kingston Street, Boston, who saw a 
man kick a cat out of his house into the street. She 
rescued it and, -brought it in a dying condition to the 
League. REY 

‘A special prize of five dollars, given by Mrs. Edward 
Frothingham was awarded to Mrs. Embrend, 59 
Compton Street, Boston, for her assiduous and self- 
sacrificing work in the rescue of starving cats.” 


* * * 


The second: branch of the League was established 
in this’ year at the North Banner Street Industrial 
School and is still in operation. 


ok oo * 


A noteworthy paragraph deals with Mrs. Smith’s 
interest in the nation-wide spread of the humane 
movement. 


“The influence of the Animal Rescue League has 
been felt in-all parts of this country. Our correspondence 
is very large*and many letters are received from other 
states asking advice or help, or praising the work we 
are doing. The name ‘Animal Rescue League,’ which 
originated with us has been adopted by six or more 
organizations. Should it not be the ambition of Boston- 
ians to support this League generously enough to enable 
us to make it a model work? It would seem as if we 
ought to receive such generous donations that we might 
be able to pay the debt now resting upon us, and secure, 
before land near the city is any higher, the country 
annex we have been pleading for since we started the 
League, where our overflow of dogs, Home of Rest 
for Horses, a boarding place for animals, and possibly 
a crematory and burial place for small animals, could 
all be combined.” 


1907 


Animals cared for.......... 17,204 Operating expense 


Great progress has been made during the thirty- 
six years which have elapsed since these words 
were spoken, but in a wide sense they hold just as 
true in the year 1943 as in 1907: 


‘“We need more constant, regular systematic teaching 
in the public schools on the rights of the lower animals 
and our duties concerning them. Such teaching might 
well be given frequently from the pulpit; but while 
the horse, dog and cat play an important part in our 
lives, and are most useful and necessary to our comfort, 
they get very little consideration in the system of educa- 
tion in schools and colleges. Perhaps the world will yet 
become civilized enough to grant them their rightful 
place in the economy of nature, and acknowledge that 
they have a right to taste..of the happiness of life as 
well as we, and that we have no right to cause them to 
suffer for our own selfish ends.” 
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dae $26,307.57 


Fair-receipits.4%. wae. cee $3,749.05 


A dream became a reality in 1907. The note of 
exultation in Mrs. Smith’s report at the Annual 
Meeting will be appreciated by her former close 
associates who sensed the warmth of her ambition 
to acquire what she terms “‘a Country Annex” 


Pine Ridge 
Country Annex and Home of Rest for Horses ° 


“The happiest event of the year for the League has 
been the realization of the great desire which I expressed 
in my annual report, February 9, 1900, eight years ago, 
that we should be able to start a Home of Rest for 
Horses in connection with our city work. At a later 
meeting, in 1902, I made another public appeal for it, 
and was then able to announce that I had had $5,000 
promised the League for this special purpose. Although 
this sum was not all that we needed for the purpose, 
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it gave us encouragement to begin to look for a suitable 
place. It was necessary to have it near enough the city so 
that horses could be led or driven there for their 
vacations. 


“T looked at a number of places, limiting the distance 
to twelve miles, and found it very difficult to get such 
a place as I had in mind within that distance at the price 
we wished to pay. Other hindrances arose, and while I 
never for one moment gave up the determination to 
have a Country Annex and Home of Rest for Horses, 
there were times when the way looked very dark and I 
felt depressed almost to despair. But, as the old proverb 
says, “Everything comes in time to him who can wait,’ 
and on the 18th of March, 1907, we found a place for 
sale in Dedham that seemed to answer our requirements. 

“The next question, naturally, was the money. I 
hoped that the promised $5,000 was sti!l waiting for me 
to claim, but, of course, I could not be sure. I wrote the 
next day to the two members of the League who had 
promised it. One wrote back promptly that the $2,500 
she had promised was waiting and ready for me and I 
thanked God for that. The other wrote that she had 
given all she had to give for such purposes in another 
direction. 

“In order to secure the place, $6,000 must be ready 
at a given time. I made other appeals, and thanks, and 
forever thanks, to the generosity. of the comparatively 
few men and women to whom I appealed we got the 
$6,000 in about three weeks, and the place was secured— 
a gift from those generous donors. 

“Then we needed immediately at least $2,000 for 
fencing and repairs, and to the everlasting credit of the 
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members of the League let it here be recorded that in 
answer to a circular letter I sent out begging each 
member to give one dollar we received in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000 in a few weeks, more than half the 
members of the League responding to the call. 

“A heavy wire fencing, six feet high, was placed all 
around the fourteen acres, a necessary measure for 
safety; the barn was fitted up commodiously; two pad- 
docks, one a movable one, were fenced in; three model 
kennels with large runs for dogs and one that we 
planned for cats should we need it, were built. The 
house was in good repair, but a delightfully pleasant 
ten-foot veranda was added to the front of it by Miss 
Martha C. Codman. The beautiful pine trees about the 
house and barn suggested the name we have adopted— 
Pine Ridge. The Annex was not entirely ready for use 
until the last of August, but before the paddocks were 
fenced in calls began to come for us to take horses for 
Fest. 

“It would be interesting, I am sure, to all who read 
this report, if I could tell the stories of the different 
horses we have received there. Our stalls have been 
filled. We have returned in greatly improved condition 
horses belonging to cab drivers, marketmen and 
expressmen. Several other horses we have decided never 
ought to work again, and we, or friends to the cause, 
have purchased them. These horses, with two excep- 
tions, we have given a happy time in our Home for a 
month or more before putting them to sleep. 

“One thing I must add to this record of the horses 
we have taken to Pine Ridge: A horse belonging to a 
marketman came with the reputation of being a bad 


Pine Ridg2 Pasture 
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Barn at Pine Ridge 


The present structure contains 12 box and 9 straight stalls 


kicker. He was entirely cured of kicking by the kind 
treatment he received in our Home of Rest, and has 
never kicked since, but we cannot help believing, from 
his appearance, that he is not well nourished or cared 
for in the stable where he is boarded, and after he 
returned to the city, in a few weeks he showed the 
effects of poor food and care. I asked his owner why he 
did not put him in another boarding stable, and he said 
they were all about alike, and that where a man could 
not afford to pay the highest prices and fee the hostlers 
it was next to impossible to get a horse well cared for. 

‘““A visitor at Pine Ridge was shocked to see several 
very wretched-looked horses there—lame and_ blind 
and old—but she was not there long enough to get 
their histories. In each case we took the horse to Pine 
Ridge because we could not get possession of him in any 
other way. By giving these horses a few weeks of rest 
and good care we satisfied their owners that they were 
beyond work, and after these few weeks of peace and 
comfort, which I am sure no one could begrudge them, 
we had them mercifully put to rest, in order to make 
room for other applicants who needed our care. Four 
such horses that were sent to us were willingly given up 
to the League, without cost, when their time of rest was 
over. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery 


‘In a quiet corner, quite apart from the paddocks and 
the kennels and the street, where no one could possibly 
object, there is a lovely spot, most picturesque, with 
rocks, bushes, cedar trees and pines, and there we have 
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a little cemetery for the pet animals of those who cannot 
bear to have the body thrown away like a piece of 
rubbish. Already ten bodies have been laid there. Paris, 
London and Edinburgh have cemeteries for animals. 
I am told there is one in Hartsdale, N. Y.; and I can 
see no reason why we should think it any more foolish 
or sentimental to have a burial place for a dog or a eat 
who has been a good, faithful and loving companion, 
never deceiving us or giving us one pang until we had 
to grieve for his loss, than for some human being whose 
life has been such that the only feeling at his death is 
one of relief. 

“The poets, I think, get nearer to the truth than 
those who pride themselves on their lack of sentiment, 
for they go to the heart of things, they get below the 
surface, and some of the greatest poets have buried 
their dogs with sorrow and tears, and written beautiful 
verses about them. Byron’s verse on this subject is so 
good that it will bear frequent repetition: 


“*When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 
The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 
And storied urns record who rests below. 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen 
Not what he was, but what he should have been. 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth. 
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Ye who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on,—it honors none you wish to mourn; 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 
I never knew but one—and here he lies.’”’ 


* * * 


Probably as a sequel to the charge of mistreat- 
ment in horse boarding stables referred to previ- 
ously, Mrs. Smith embarked upon another ambi- 
tious project which deserves more than passing 
mention: 


A Model Boarding Stable 


“T have tried in this report to give some idea of the 
work the Animal Rescue League is doing, but unless I 
could give many more anecdotes and letters, I could not 
show the wide scope of this work—which we started 
as a purely local undertaking—or the great amount of 
good that the League has done, not only in Greater 
Boston, but through its wide-spreading influence all 
over this country. 

“Tt is a broad work, and we do not mean to draw the 
line at any good thing we see that might be done to 
benefit our fourfooted friends And so, we are under- 
taking a new plan of a Model Boarding Stable for horses. 
This idea has been weighing heavily on me for a year 
or more, but I knew it was not wise to suggest it until 


our Country Annex was an assured fact. Perhaps I 
should not have ventured to suggest it in such a time 
as this, had I not heard and seen so much that convinced 
me of the great need of it, through horses that have come 
to Pine Ridge to be rested and put in condition for 
work, and through accounts given me, not by one, but 
by many men owning one or more horses that they keep 
in boarding stables. I have consulted men whose word 
could be vouched for, men who have had their horses 
nearly ruined by lack of care. In one stable, the man in 
charge, I am told, threw in a double quantity of food, 
such as it was, to each horse on Saturday night, then the 
stable was locked up until Sunday afternoon, these 
horses having no water given them for hours. In another 
stable, the hostler stole the oats and sold them. In 
another, and in many others, I fear, no care whatever 
is taken to see that the horses have water. If they happen 
to go to the trough in the stable while their stall is 
being cleaned, well and good. If another horse pushes 
them away, or if they are not thirsty at that particular 
moment, it may be their last chance all day to get 
water. 

“As for hay and oats, I cannot say too much about the 
criminal carelessness of owners of horses who buy these 
necessities, and do not know or take pains to under- 
stand what they are buying. A bale of hay may be 
very coarse and dry, and dusty or musty inside, but the 
horse must eat it or starve. The oats may be principally 
husks, but they are given just the same. What wonder is 


Cemetery in 1943 Contains 2,000 Graves 
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it that we see so many thin horses on the streets, too 
weak with hunger to do their work. 

“The stables where any provision is made for fire are 
extremely few. Perhaps there may be three in this city, 
but I doubt it. Men are allowed to smoke while about 
their stable work, and fires in stables are of frequent 
occurrence. 

“A model stable would have the best quality of hay 
and oats; provision for water in every stall; a fire escape, 
and hoods made to draw over the horses’ heads and 
fastened up in the stalls in case of fire as a life preserver 
is put in every stateroom of a steamer. 

““A model stable would have a humane and trust- 
worthy manager, who understands and loves horses 
and sees that every one in the stable has the particular 
care it needs. Some need more water than others, and 
want it at different times; some need different food— 
all should not be treated alike. 

““A hostler who shouts and swears at the horses 
would never be allowed in a model stable. The horses 
boarded in a model stable would have their feet well 
brushed out every night, and they would have their 
teeth examined because, often, their owners or drivers 
do not know enough about the care of a horse to attend 
to these important matters. The manager of a model 
stable would tell the men who place their horses in the 
stable if the harness does not fit the horse, and see that 
the collars and the bits are well fitting. 

“These are a few of the things that we shall try to do 
if we carry out our plan of a model stable, and we shall 


try to get the drivers together in classes to learn about 
the right treatment of their horses. One such stable in a 
city would, I firmly believe, not only build up and 
keep in good condition a considerable number of working 
horses, but be an example which other stables would be 
sure to follow, in this and in other cities. This, | am sure, 
is a practical way of helping the hard-working horses of 
hard-working men. 

“Tn closing this report, I thank with a grateful heart 
all who have helped us in the various branches of our 
work, and beg you to continue to help us. Seeing so 
clearly the great need there is to carry on and maintain 
work which will lessen the suffering of our fourfooted 
friends and helpers, and not being able to carry on such 
a work alone, what else can I do but beg and implore 
aid of everyone who has any sympathy for these our 
daily companions who cannot speak for themselves, 
who have not brought the misery they endure on them- 
selves as so many human beings have, who are innocent 
sufferers, deserving our care and protection? And so I 
ask you once more to stand with me and help the League 
in its efforts to build up a large and ‘practical work that 
will be widely felt. I shall work for this cause as long 
as I have any strength left to speak or to write, and I 
count on all who have any sympathy for suffering 
animals to give me strength and courage, by cheer- 
ing words and such financial assistance as they can 
give. 

“The measure of our sympathy is not what we fee 
or what we say, but what we do.” 


1908 a 
Animals cared for..........20,100 Operating expense.....$19,021.84 Fair receipts........... + $3,603.83 


Free horse-watering stations‘were established at 
the railroad terminals in Boston in the summer of 
1908. The needs of over 2,000 horses were cared for. 

Lack of space prevents even casual reference to 
many interesting side lights on the work of the 
League in its formative years, but the Model 
Boarding Stable containing seventy stalls acquired 
at this time demands more than this: 


Model Boarding Stable 


“Tn my report a year ago I told of the great suffering 
of working horses because they were not well fed or 
cared for in the stable. Of course, in high-priced stables, 
where board is eight and nine dollars a week, conditions 
are better, but in the average stable board ranges from 
six to seven dollars a week, and the experiment we have 
made on West Brookline Street has shown us that in 
these times when hay, oats, and straw are so very dear, 
the men who are running these stables have got to 
economize somewhere if they are going to meet their 
expenses. 

“The result is that they buy a cheap quality of hay 
and oats, give the horses scanty and cheap bedding, and 
sometimes use a prepared food which is cheaper and 
goes to fat more than to muscle and strength. In some 
stables they crowd the horses so that they have not 
room to lie down and have to stand all night. 
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“Tt is partly the fault of the owners of these horses 


‘that the stable manager economizes on feed. Some ap- 


pear to care more for their carriages and harnesses than 
they do for the comfort of their horses. If owners and 
drivers made it their first object to have their horses 
well cared for and let their equipment come second, I 
think more attention would be paid to feed and to 
bedding and to comfortable stalls in all stables. 

“Our Boarding Stable opened last March. The stable 
filled slowly, as men seemed to be suspicious of us, and 
a report went out that we could keep the horses from 
work if they were not in good condition We certainly 
did intend to interfere with our boarders if they used 
horses unfit for work, and we have done so, but in spite 
of this we now are boarding sixty-three horses, and we 
have not had more than half a dozen cases where we felt 
it necessary to interfere. We have had to send two or 
three men out of the stable, making them our enemies, 
and they have done all in their power to injure the stable 
by false statements, but we cannot believe that any- 
one whose opinion is. of any value would take the stories 
of discharged boarders or employees seriously. One 
driver said that his horses had gained a hundred per 
cent. A number of the drivers have expressed surprise 
and gratitude at the improvement of their horses. When 
we see that a horse is run down or lame we take him, if 
we have room, to our Home of Rest in Dedham until 
he is fit for work again. Our veterinary examines the 
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An Appreciated Service 


horses’ teeth and files them when needed, and looks 
after their general condition. ‘ 

“The stable has been a very great care andl expense, 
but it is a complete success from the humane point of 
view, proving what a change can be made in almost any 
horse, even when he is working steadily, by good food 
and care, and a chance to lie down comfortably in his 
stall at night. 

“Financially, it has not met our hopes. We have 
found it impossible to meet expenses at $6.00 per week, 
and the suggestion was made that we raise the board to 
$6.50, which would just about enable us to cover 
expenses. Taking it into serious consideration, I found 
that while perhaps half or two-thirds of the men would 
try to mect the increase, others who are finding it hard 
this winter to live would be obliged to put their horses 
into a cheaper stable, and as I walked up and down 
between the long rows of stalls late one afternoon, 
when a number of the tired horses were coming in from 
their day’s work, and saw how eagerly they entered their 
stalls, and what good oats and hay were ready for them, 
and noticed other horses, those that were to go on 
night work, lying down so comfortably on good straw 
bedding, I felt as if I would do anything rather than 
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send these faithful creatures out from such comfort 
back to the cheap stable, the semi-starvation and miser- 
able chance for rest to their weary bodies. So, I pledged 
myself to raise the money needed to keep the stable 
as it is, at least through the winter, hoping and trusting 
that help would be given me. -We should not have to 
borrow from the Animal Rescue fund for this work. We 
really have no right to do it, as we need all we have and 
can get for that part of our work; and when so many 
men and women profess to sympathize with the hard- 
ships that horses have to endure, I cannot understand 
why the money should not flow in freely for this under- 
taking. It is a work never attempted before, and it is 
the best, the most practical, way of helping working 
horses that has ever been tried. ' 

“What does our pity amount to if it does not reach 
as far as our pockets? What does it amount to, if we 
never make any sacrifice to help these, our fellow crea- 
tures, that are wholly dependent on us for their welfare? 
We are as God to them. Let us be what we would like 
God to be to us.” 


The financial policy governing the boarding of 
horses at Pine Ridge was explained as follows: 


“No price is set for board. If we set a price, the horses 
we most want to get would not be brought to us. If any 
man Is able to give us anything, we put it down as a 
donation to Pine Ridge and are grateful for any such 
consideration, and a few of the men have gladly con- 
tributed something in gratitude for the help received.” 


ee ahok 


The start of an activity which has continued to 
date was indicated as follows:, . 


aye 
“We succeeded in getting the cael of taking up the 
unlicensed dogs. We asked for it because we ‘lnew it 
had not been conducted humanely heretofore, not be- 
cause we wanted it. We knew if we took it that we should 
be subjected to criticism. On the sone hand, it would 
be said by these who wanted the work for the sake of 
what they might get out of it that we were not zealous 
enough, while those who wished to evade the license 
law would call us too zealous. But we can say now our 
work being continuous atvall*times of the year, that we 
have received no criticisms worthy of any notice, and, 
on the other hand, have received much commendation 
from police headquarters and from individuals. We are 
most certainly carrying on this work humanely, and, 
we believe, efficiently. Our record of 5,242 dogs during 
the last year is a good one. We have looked carefully 
through every district for unlicensed dogs, our ambu- 
lance with two horses pubghesed for this purpose, or 
sometimes our single team, always with two reliable 
men, taking every district by turn. The dogs have been 
carried to our cheerful, comfortable cottage kennels 
with large adjoining yards, kept five days, and fed well. 
In every kennel a pail of fresh water is kept standing. 
The dogs sleep inside the cottages summer and winter, 
and our night watchman looks after them. In cold 
weather there is steam heat in the cottages and excelsior 
is put in boxes raised from the floor for their beds. Males 
and females are kept separate. Any mother with puppies 
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has a room to herself. Everything is done that can be 
done to make the poorest mongrel picked up on the 
street comfortable. When this excellent care is con- 
trasted with that of the dog catcher, who is in it for 
gain and gives no care to any but valuable dogs he has 
picked up, every one with a spark of humanity must 
rejoice that the Animal Rescue League has this work 
in its hands. 

“We have restored 160 dogs to their owners, some of 
which were lost and some found on the streets without 
collars. In cases where we can trust individuals, the 
unlicensed dog is not taken from his home, but the 
owner is warned and in nearly every case the license is 
procured before our agents pay the next visit, which is 
usually a week later. When a dog is taken up, being 
without a collar, and brought to the League the owner 
of the dog has ample time to reclaim him because of our 
rule to keep every dog, unless he is suffering from a 
serious injury or sickness, five days. This rule is more 


often broken by extension of time than by shortening it. 

** As far as I know, we have not had one case in which 
a dog that had a good home was taken away from it to 
the League and put to death, but we have had many 
cases when there were joyful reunions, and the city is the 
richer by many license fees which we have been the 
means of getting for them. 

“The work is extremely disagreeable and sometimes 
dangerous. Our ambulance and our horses have been 
pelted with sticks and stones, and our men have been 
struck and sworn at in the tenement house districts of 
the West End and South Boston particularly, where 
unhappy dogs, often stolen, are hidden away in cellars 
and attics, with hope of gain by breeding them or 
selling them, These are the places where the most un- 
licensed dogs are kept, not in the suburbs or in the 
country, and these are the places, above all, where no 
dogs, licensed or unlicensed, should be kept, as their 
lives cannot be otherwise than wretched.” 


1909 


Animals cared for..........25,970 Operating expense.... $21,763.72 


Fair receipts.............$3,923.68 


The First Ambulance 


The records for this year indicate great progress 
and hope for the future. Branch receiving stations 
were established in Roxbury and Cambridge. A 
third horse-watering station was operating and a 
bird sanctuary was being developed at Pine Ridge, 
but a sad disappointment was registered in the fol- 
lowing report: 


Model Boarding Stable 
“The second year of the Model Boarding Stable ends 
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the first of March, and the stable wil! then be given up, 
as the expense of carrying it is too great. Whether the 
good it has done has been sufficient to balance the outlay 
of money and thought we shall not be able to know in 
this world. 

‘We have had an average of fifty-five horses in the 
stable this year, more in winter and less in summer. The 
improvement in the general condition of horses received 
there has been more than we expected, giving positive 
proof that the thin, spiritless condition of many of 
the horses we see on the streets is undoubtedly due to 
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poor food and general lack of good care, not because the 
horses are naturally thin, as their drivers will usually 
declare. One good result of our work is the fact that 
this has been demonstrated by practical illustration, 
not only to the owners and drivers of the horses we 
have had in our stable, who now know what a difference 
good feed and care can make in working horses, but to 
outside observers. 

“A man whose horse is in the stable said very emphat- 
ically recently that no boarding stable in Boston could 
show such a number of working horses in good condition 
as the League stable, and this we know is the mind of 
most of our boarders. 

“T spoke to a cab driver one day this winter about 
his horse, saying it was too thin. He replied that he only 
bought it two weeks before in auction, and in two weeks’ 
time he had gained twenty pounds in the Animal Rescue 
League stable. Besides the gain in flesh and strength 
that has been so perceptible in horses that entered the 
League stable looking thin and hungry, quite a large 
number of horses have benefited by treatment from Dr. 
Sullivan, the League veterinarian, so that the stable has 
served as a hospital as well as a boarding place.” 


The complete report gave the history of profes- 
sional care given over 150 horses including treat- 
ment for colic, pneumonia, shoe boils, lameness, 
sore backs and shoulders, harsh coats, blood poi- 
soning, abscesses, skin disorders and dentistry. 
Mrs. Smith then continued: 


Discouraging Features 


“The most discouraging feature of the work has been 
the fact, which I suppose was to be expected, that among 
fifty or sixty men who were owners or drivers of the 
horses boarding in the stable were those who took 
unfair advantage whenever it was possible, and, while 
receiving favors, returned these favors with dishonesty 
in the stable and falsehoods outside, deliberately and 
maliciously trying to injure our work. 

“We started by asking $6 a week for board. We found 
a year ago the deficit was too great, and the men offered 
of their own accord to pay $6.50. This has not been 
enough. In making up our accounts we found that even 
$8 would not cover the cost of such good food as we 
buy and the expense of the sort of stable we hired. We 
tried to get a less expensive stable, but no stable we 
would be willing to occupy could be found. 

“Our object was to get a really good and comfortable 
stable in every respect and provide a very good quality 
of oats and hay, and employ nothing but good men to 
work in it. The experiment we have made has demon- 
strated that this cannot be done unless a high price is 
paid for board, or several thousand dollars is given by 
humane people interested in such an experiment every 
year to make up the deficit. In most of the boarding 
stables where an average of $7 a week is charged for 
board, the owners of the stables make them pay by 
keeping a certain number of horses in the stable that 
they let out, thus combining a livery with a boarding 
stable. Letting horses out at two dollars or more a day 
helps them out in their expenses to a very great degree, 
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but this is something we did not wish to do; also very 
few stables furnish the quality of food we have used. 

“The plan that I had in mind really required as 
much money for carrying out as the Franklin Square 
House for working girls, or the Willard Y Settlement, 
and it has been made very evident to me that the public 
does not feel willing to support any such place as that 
for working horses. Undoubtedly, as I before said, a 
stable like this carried on by a humane society means 
that some obstacles are met with which stables carried 
on from purely business principles do not have; that is, 
we are taken greater advantage of by unprincipled men, 
as we do not like to carry cases into court when we are 
cheated out of our money, which we should do if we were 
not a humane society. 

“Tf the day ever could come when all the stables in 
a city were owned by humane societies or by a stable 
corporation for the express purpose of regulating them 
in regard to the comfort of horses, of their food, and in 
every other respect, we should see a very great difference 
in the condition of horses on the streets. We are hoping 
that some laws will be made regarding stables that do 
not now exist. For example, no stable should be allowed 
where the stalls are too narrow for a horse to lie down 
in, and yet there are such stables in the city today. 


First Motorized Equipment 


Neither should there be any stables where the horses 
are kept in damp cellars. Stables should be so built that 
horses could be kept on the first floor, as it is much safer 
in case of fire, but I think there are not more than one 
or two in the whole city where the horses are not carried 
up on the second and third floors. 

“On account of our own ambulance and horses and 
of charity or emergency cases which we wish very much 
to be able to receive, like those I have mentioned, a 
stable for the Animal Rescue League seems to me very 
necessary as part of our work. We have succeeded in 
finding a small stable at 96 West Brookline Street, which 
will give us box stalls for our own horses and two to four 
good wide stalls for any emergency cases that may come 


up.” 
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1910 


Animals cared for.......... 28,834 Operating expense.. 


“The work of the Animal Rescue League has ceased 
to be a novelty. For twelve successive years in this same 
month and chapel we have had a public meeting for 
two purposes; one is, that once in a year we whose 
hearts are in this work may by meeting together get 
renewed strength and inspiration for another year, and 
the second reason is the hope that an influence may go 
out from this meeting into other and perhaps distant 
cities which will tend to the advancement of the great 
cause we are engaged in. We know that this hope is 
justified, since every year new shelters for homeless 
and neglected animals are being started through the 
influence of our work. Some of these have adopted our 
name—a name to which we gave hours of careful 
consideration—and now it is no unusual thing to see in 
newspapers from other towns and cities a record of 
good work performed by Animal Rescue Leagues in 
other places. I received in January of this year from a 
zealous worker, one of the directors of the Manchester, 
New Hampshire, Animal Rescue League, Mrs. H. B. 


Neal, a letter which gave me great pleasure and en- 
D 


couragement. She wrote: 

“*T thought you would be very much interested to 
hear about the Animal Rescue League that you Helped 
us start in the state of New Hampshire five years ago. I 
remember well the night you came to Manchester; it 
was a terrible blizzard. Now we are doing all kinds of 
good for those who cannot speak for themselves.’ 

“I had the pleasure of speaking in Dalton and Pitts- 
field and assisting in the work of starting the Berkshire 
Animal Rescue League, now doing such fine work for 
horses, dogs, and cats. I have spoken for this cause in 
several other cities and states. I have replied to many 
letters and sent many of our reports to more distant 
cities where they wished to start a shelter for animals, 
but I wish to mention only enough of this work to show 
how far the influence of any good work spreads and to 
say that for this reason we ought to make our own 
organization here in Boston as perfect as possible. The 
better it is, the more likely it is to lead others to copy it. 
We should be ‘like a city set upon a hill whose light 
cannot be hid,’ and that not for fame or for personal 
gratification, but because our great aim is to spread 
abroad the gospel of humanity. 

“We do not always know how far our influence is 
spreading. In a letter recently received from Mrs. 
Florence Suckling of Highwood, Romsey, England, an 
ardent worker for years in this cause we represent, 1s 
an illustration of the widespread influence of a good 
work, and I give it because I believe it is right that those 
who have labored with me so faithfully to build up the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston should realize and 
rejoice with me over the good it has done. 

“She says: ‘We all very much admire and appreciate 
your magazine, and I very often quote from its pages, 
acknowledging the source, save on very rare occasions 
when I think it will do more if the remarks fall from 
the clouds. I “lifted”? what you said about animal 
shelters and the “divine pity shining in the eyes of the 
ragged children from the tenements, who brought 
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. $27,015.07 Fair receipts...... tear $3,666.66 


strays.’ It so exactly fitted the case of the shelter for 
strays at Southampton that I made your article into 
a newspaper letter and sent it to the lady secretary to 
sign. She tells me she has received so many letters in 
consequence, with postal orders and offers of help, that 
I felt sure you would be glad and not mind the theft. 
We all attribute the founding of the Shirley Home for 
Cats to your direct influence and the example of your 
truly magnificent work. I think it is well to halt and 
turn back sometimes and to trace the source of work, 
and we have, as I have said, traced Shirley to you, and 
to Carver Street. Hence, my telling you the results.’ 


Receiving Stations 


“The public, and even the members of the League, 
would be surprised if they could see for themselves the 
large number of children that bring dogs, cats, wounded 
pigeons, to the League and to our receiving stations. 

‘It is for this reason that we wish to establish receiv- 
ing stations or branches in the different districts or 
suburbs of Boston. Wherever we start a receiving sta- 
tion, before long the children become interested in the 
work and give us their help. It is humane education 
in a practical form. 

“We have five receiving stations at present: The 
North Bennet Street Industrial School; The Roxbury 
Receiving Station; the Neighborhood House in Cam- 
bridge; we opened a small receiving station at Revere 
the first of January, and the last, but I am sure not the 
least, is the Stoneham branch, which has made such a 
good beginning that we believe in time it will become an 
independent society. 

“We bought a motor run-about which was greatly 
needed. It is economy, for it does the work of five men 
in half the time the men could do it going by cars and 
on foot. Without it we could not possibly manage the 
work of our receiving stations, as our ambulance with 
its pair of horses is in use every day collecting dogs. 


About Lost Dogs 


“We have the morning papers examined and cut 
out all advertisements of lost dogs and cats. These 
advertisements are pasted the same day into our * Lost 
and Found’ book and are dated. Our head kennel man 
takes the book to the kennels and compares it with 
animals brought in. If he thinks there is even a chance 
that one of our dogs may be the one advertised, a postal 
card is sent at once to the one who has advertised. 


Watering Stations 


“We continued work at our three watering stations 
during the summer, and watered at the North Station, 
the South Station, and The Dump, 37,644 horses. Our 
veterinarian treated 350 horses free of charge during the 
year, filing their teeth, giving medicine for worms, lini- 
ments for lame legs, and general advice to their owners. 


Educational 


“There is no danger of overdoing humane educational 
work. We circulated during the year at least 82,000 
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leaflets and papers. These have been sent to nearly 
every state of this country, to Canada, to England, to 
France and Germany, to the Philippines, to Australia. 
Had I time I would like to read you some of the letters 
I have received. I have dictated by actual count 2,500 
letters during the year. 

“T feel sure you will understand that I am not re- 
porting in any boastful spirit. this wide circulation of 
stories that I have written and the League has published, 
but because I wish very much that the members of the 


‘League particularly would recognize the educational 


value in various ways of our work. We are educating 
the whole country to have pity for the suffering of all 


. animals and to protect the birds; in fact, to do practical 
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humane work. Taking care of suffering and neglected 
animals is the duty of every city and town. It is a matter 
not only of humanity but of decency. It is an encourage- 
ment to cruelty and hard-heartedness to let them starve, 
suffer, and die with no one to pity or help them; for the 
Animal Rescue League goes deeper into the work than 
this and educates while it relieves. 

“At Christmas time we gave blankets and feed bags 
where we knew they were needed. Our Christmas cele- 
bration, very quietly observed, included special treats 
for horses both at Pine Ridge and at our stable in the 
city, where we kept over the holidays two horses that 
had been starved and abused and were too weak and 
lame to be taken out to Dedham.” 


1911 


Animals cared for.......... 29,118 Operating expense.... $26,857.81 


_ “Pity without action is as empty as faith without works. 
The child that is taught never to pass by an unfortunate 
creature without trying to alleviate its suffering is going 
to be more careful not to cause suffering to his fellow 
creatures as well as to animals, and so the family, the 
neighborhood, the world, will be the better for it. 


Branch Work 


“Miss Marston, who had charge of our Revere sta- 
tion, moved to another state, and the station was given 
up, but we have kept closely in touch with Revere, 
sending our agents to the beach. 

“The Stoneham Branch, which we started November, 
1911, has done most praiseworthy work and is now 
practically an independent society, though not yet 
incorporated. 

“Last April, at the request of some of the ladies of 
New Bedford, I went there with the purpose of forming 
a shelter. After speaking in the vestry of the Unitarian 
Church a president and other officers were chosen. It 
was started as a branch of our Animal Rescue League 
with the idea that as soon as possible they would incor- 
porate and become an independent society. This they 
did late in the summer and they have since made most 
encouraging progress. 

“I go, when invited, if I possibly can, wherever I see 
a chance of starting a shelter. If it is near enough for 
our run-about or ambulance to visit it and remove the 
animals, I make it a receiving station of the League. 
If it is at a distance, as in the case of New Bedford and 
Stoneham, I advise those who are interested to organize 
as an independent society. An independent, incorporated 
society has a greater sense of responsibility and does 
better work. 


The New Electrolethal Method 


“One of the noteworthy events of the year has been 
the installation at 51 Carver Street of automatic electric 
cages, invented by Mr. Huntington Smith, for the 
destruction of small animals, the first plant of the kind 
to be established and put into operation anywhere in the 
world. 

“The automatic electric cage is not modeled at all 
after the electric chair; as a matter of fact, there is no 
similarity whatever between the two, except that in 
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Fair receipts............. $3,866.58 


Electrocution Chambers for Small Animals 


both the electric current is used to extinguish lie. 
Animals are killed in the automatic electric cage, not 
only absolutely without pain, but without any pre- 
liminary terror or even discomfort, and this is done 
rapidly under the most sanitary conditions and without 
any danger to the operator. 

“Two distinct types of cages are used, one especially 
designed for dogs and the other for cats. The dog cage, 
large enough to accommodate any dog up to a St. 
Bernard or mastiff, is well lighted and well ventilated. 
The animal enters as it would enter any ordinary 
enclosure, and it has freedom to move about at will, 
restrained only by a collar and lead. The animal, when 
placed in the cage, manifests, as a rule, some little 
curiosity in regard to its environment. It sniffs around, 
wags its tail, and, if it is a healthy, normal animal, looks 
quite happy. As long as the door of the cage is open the 
electric current cannot enter the cage. The instant the 
door is closed, the current passes through the body of 
the animal. This means that it lapses, in an infinitesimal 
fraction of time, from consciousness to unconsciousness. 

“To provide the current for the operation of the 
automatic electric cages special apparatus was required, 
and to the solution of this problem Prof. W. L. Puffer, 
formerly of the Department of Electrical Engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has given freely 
of his time and expert knowledge.”’ 
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1912 
Animals cared for.........- 32,793 Operating 'expense.... $20,402.42 Fair receipts.............$4,180.00 


‘Early in the year I went to Worcester to assist in | 
the organization of an Animal Rescue League. I am _ , 
glad to say the result was satisfactory and there isnow . 


a Worcester Animal Rescue League doing good work. 
This League is incorporated as an independent society. 
In every city or town of any size there should be a society 


or League formed expressly to carry on a shelter for 4 


animals. 

“Through the influence and assistance of our League, 
Animal Rescue Leagues or shelters for animals under 
similar names have been established in ten other cities 
and towns, four of these being in Massachusetts. I have 
recently been called to speak in Providence, R. L., 
where I hope there will be a Providence Animal Rescue 
League organized this spring. 


Old Horses 


“There are those who say that there is no need of 
buying old horses because those that are really unfit 
for work can be taken from their owners without pay. 
They are greatly mistaken because there is a period 
during which a horse is distinctly on the down-grade 
but cannot be seized. 

“There are hundreds of men who are watching all the 
time to secure such an animal at a bargain price. They 
cannot get a good horse for what they want to pay and 
are making a living by traffic in old cripples. Many 
others are earning their living by buying and using up 
these old horses in their work. That is why we buy them 
—to anticipate these men and rescue the unfortunate 
victims of man’s cupidity and cruelty. 

“Again, it has been charged that by buying such 
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Forerunner of Present Fleet of Ambulances 


horses we encourage the trade! The trade does not need 
any encouragement. It is going on all the time, though 
more secretly conducted than formerly. We rescued 
265 last year.” 


* * * 


Automatic Electric Cages 


“At Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses at Dedham 
an electric stall has been fitted up, and here horses are 
quickly and painlessly put away.” 


1913 
Animals cared for.......... 34,745 Operating expense.... $27,777.34 Fair receipts...........- . $4,365.34 


“Our entire staff of employees consists of fifteen 
men and nine women, all of whom have enough and 
more than enough to do to keep them constantly busy. 
During the summer months five extra men are employed 
in the city and at Pine Ridge. This list does not include 
the women who take charge of our Receiving Stations.” 


An Endowed Stall 


“One of the happiest events of the year was the gift of 
$5,000 as an endowment fund for a stall in our barn at 
Pine Ridge. The interest of the gift only is to be used, 
and the purpose is to keep in the stall a horse that needs 
a rest or is temporarily disabled, and whose owner is not 
able to pay to have him cared for. 

“Our experience with men who give no thought to 
the care of their horses upon which they depend for a 
livelihood must not be permitted to blind us to the 
many who voluntarily not only give them proper care 
but make a real effort to keep them comfortable and 
well at their own expense. 

“The horses of such men will not prove a drain upon 
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our resources, but Pine Ridge is established primarily 
for the care of animals requiring the service we are 
now equipped to render, regardless of ability to pay, 
and more endowed stalls would tend to prevent a 
deficit.” 


The Horses’ Christmas Eve 


‘A letter was published in Our Fourroorep FRIENDS 
and in some of the daily newspapers asking those who 
pitied the weary horses standing in front of theatres and 
shops, or hurrying from market to house, to help us give 
them, on Christmas Eve, a little treat of cut-up carrots, 
apples and sugar. We met with a generous response: 
$392 and twelve bushels of carrots, a half barrel of apples 
and several packages of sugar. From 7:30 until between 
11 o’clock and midnight the League’s ambulance and its 
motor car went about the streets feeding weary horses. 
Five of the League men ministered to the horses, and for 
the drivers there were large tanks of hot coffee and pails 
of doughnuts. About three hundred horses shared in the 
Christmas Eve treat. Ten blankets were purchased and 
worthily bestowed.” 
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1914 


Animals cared for..........36,235 


Operating expense 


a ate ote $29,490.63 Fair receipts............ $5,577.11 


Our Free Clinic 


“Since the first year of our work we have had the 
valuable services of Dr. Frank J. Sullivan, who has had 
an office with us, giving his advice and help for the 
League animals, and also free advice and treatment for 
horses, dogs, cats and birds belonging to men and women 
not able to pay for such service. Doctor Sullivan does 


not keep a record of his services, but it is safe to say that 
he averages more than five thousand free patients in a 
year, since not a day goes by without from fifteen to 
twenty calls being made upon him at his office in the 
League infirmary. I foresee the day when our Clinic will 
require the services of two or more veterinarians.” 


1915 


Animals cared for.......... 38,509 


“T can never get over my surprise that there are so 
many men and women who regard any special feelings 
of tenderness and kindness directed toward fourfooted 
animals as weakly sentimental and beneath them. The 
majority of men and women believe that horses and 
dogs, or we may say all the domestic animals that serve 
mankind, excepting, perhaps, the cat, ought to be fed 
and sheltered. So much they would grant them for giv- 
ing their lives to man’s service. Farther than that, many 
will not go. We see horses belonging to them equipped 
with torturing check reins; with docked tails; and going 
into their stables we find stalls made purposely too nar- 
row for horses to lie down, because by lying down they 
might scratch or disfigure their beautiful satin coats. 
Better to let them stand through all the long hours of the 
night, leg weary, longing to stretch themselves on a good 
bed of straw, than to have one roughened spot on their 
glossy sides! Pleas for relief from these conditions fall 
upon deaf ears. 

“Tf you beg a neighbor not to chain up that active 
dog all day and so make his life a misery to him, if you 
venture to ask why he cannot keep his dog or cat in the 
house at night, particularly in stormy and cold weather, 
and hint that these faithful, useful animals deserve reg- 
ular meals and suffer much from thirst and from hunger 
when neglected, you are likely to be called a sentimental 
crank and asked to attend to your own business. 

“What is the reason of this? What is the reason for 
the cruel war from which we are all suffering? If we get 
right down to the foundation, is it not the same thing? 
Is it not the result of selfishness, of lack of love to our 
neighbor: that virtue which has rightly been called ‘the 
greatest thing in the world?’ 

“However we may regard the Bible, whether we think 
of it as inspired or as ancient history, it would be impos- 
sible to find any book of counsel, any law of life so sim- 
ple, yet so perfect as that which Jesus summed up in two 
commandments— Love God’ and ‘Love your neighbor 
as yourself.’ Yet simple as this sounds, the world does 
not seem to be ready for it. 

“Now what has this got to do with the Animal Res- 
cue League? Just this: The League would never have 
existed if it had not been for this sentiment, if you choose 
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Operating expense 


Bre) <a $27,880.37 Fair receipts............. $5,070.99 


to call it so, of tenderest sympathy, of love and pity for 
everything that lives and can suffer. 

“Tf ‘not a sparrow falleth to the ground without our 
Heavenly Father sees it,’ what right have we to be in- 
different to the suffering of any of God’s creatures?” 


“There are now seven established organizations in 
Massachusetts, called by the name of the parent society 
— Animal Rescue League — three of which have ex- 
tended their work to horses, and all of which are doing 
good work.” 


Christmas for Horses 


“Three years ago as I was glancing through the col- 
umns of the daily papers during holiday week and saw 
that a great number of Christmas trees and Christmas 
dinners were given to men, women and children, includ- 
ing the inmates of reformatories and prisons, a feeling of 
sadness came over me as I remembered the drooping 
heads and the weary gait of many horses I had seen that 
week in express and market wagons, pedlars’ teams and 
cabs. I thought how much extra work was laid upon 
them at this season, and how often in the hurry of Christ- 
mas business their needs were forgotten, and I said to 
myself{—‘Why not give these faithful, hard-working 
servants of ours some little Christmas treat? Why not 
have a Christmas for Horses?’ 

“So the Christmas for Horses was quietly begun by 
the Animal Rescue League, and the project has increased 
until this year over six hundred hard-working horses had 
a fine, appetizing feed of shredded carrots and apples 
mixed with corn meal and bran. Not only has our own 
program increased but it has been copied by other cities, 
and last Christmas we heard from several cities where 
the horses were given a Christmas treat. 

“The donations sent in for this work were the most 
generous we ever received. The newspapers very kindly 
helped us, and we found after we had paid the expenses 
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End of the Trail 


for the feed and the treat for drivers we had enough 
money left to buy more than twenty old horses and save 
them from a winter at least of further misery.” 


The League has continued the practice of pro- 
viding a Christmas dinner for work horses belong- 
ing to pedlars, junk dealers and others comprising 
the group known to be the least concerned in re- 
gard to the needs and welfare of their animals. 

A number of organizations have tested the idea, 
some with lasting results, but for the most part it 
has been treated as something ultrasentimental. It 
has been argued: “‘Of what practical use is just 
one good meal a year?” or, ““Wouldn’t it be better 
to use the money to accomplish something tangible 
rather than spread it thinly and ineffectually over 
a wide area?” 

In the first place, it should be recognized that senti- 
ment rs entitled to a position of importance in animal 
welfare actiwities and were it necessary to justify a 
Christmas dinner for horses on that basis alone the 
idea would withstand a searching analysis. 

However, the providing of one good meal is not 
the end. It is only the beginning of a well-organized 
vear-round effort in behalf of neglected horses and 
those which have’started the long down-grade 
which leads to abject misery and lingering death. 

The bag of crushed oats, shorts, carrots and 
other healthful food provides the entree to the barn 
under friendly auspices. During the years, owners 
have grown to realize the visits are ‘designed to be 
helpful. Once inside the barn, the agent sizes up 
the situation generally. As the food is dumped into 
the manger, he gives the horse a pat or two, rubs 
his hands along the ribs. If the animal shows good 
care the owner is commended. If the horse is thin, 
or his coat is harsh, sufficient questions are asked 
to determine the cause. 
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If there are cracks in the barn or broken win- 
dows, the owner is in such a good frame of mind, 
because of the few cents invested in his horse, that 
he promises to put in a little time on needed re- 
pairs. In other words, through the medium of our 
simple gift we acquire a partnership with the owner 
which causes him to do his utmost to please us 
through the year, all of which is of decided ‘ad- 
vantage to his horse. 

On these visits, when circumstances warrant it, 
warm blankets are provided and occasional shoul- 
der and back pads are furnished, but in the great 
majority of cases owners are financially able and 


willing to supply the need after it has been pointed _ 


out. 

The term, “‘Christmas Dinner for Horses,”’ is in 
itself misleading inasmuch as a comparatively 
small portion of the amount received in response 
to the appeal for funds for this purpose is used for 
the strictly holiday work. The balance is expended 
for horse relief all through the year, but the idea of 
a little something extra for hard-working horses 
standing in a cheerless stall on the natal day of The 
Good Shepherd, himself born in a manger, should 
appeal to all hearts. 


* * * 


Branches 


“The last branch to be formed is in Lynn. This is 
rather a long distance for a branch work, but we started 
it because a very great need existed there, and we hope 
that residents of Lynn will elect a president and board 
of directors and carry on as an independent organization. 

“Tt is true that in forming these organizations and 
trying to urge them to be independent, incorporated so- 
cieties we have diverted funds from our own special so- 
ciety but, on the other hand, I feel that it is the only 
way by which a local interest can be aroused and a truly 
effective work accomplished.” 
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1916 


Animals cared for..........46,583 Operating expense .... $28,077.98 


“As I write the closing pages of this Report we seem 
to be on the verge of war. When the war broke out in 
Europe in 1914 we little thought it would last so long or 
extend to our shores, but as soon as the call came for 
help from across the ocean the response was ready and 
generous. 


Fair receipts.............$5,471.44 


“Captain James Ashton of Fall River sent us many 
thousands of yards of unbleached cotton, which our help- 
ers took to their homes and rolled into bandages for 
wounded horses, requests having come to us from 
humane workers abroad to send these bandages to 
them.” 


1917 


Animals cared for.......... 41,498 


Growth of the Work 


“In 1899 we began our work with one agent. From 
that year on we added every year another agent. In our 
tenth year we had 12 agents and a dog ambulance with 
a pair of horses. In 1912 we purchased our first motor 
truck, which enabled us to send longer distances for 
animals, and to do a much larger amount of work. We 
added from year to year receiving stations, and agents, 
and motor trucks or emergency cars, as donations and 
bequests increased, believing that the money was given us 
to make good use of and not to hoard, until, at this present 


Operating expense .... $31,160.16 


Fair receipts..... Wee oe $5,642.83 


time we have three cars going out all day, and every day, 
each car with two men. We have two men and two 
women who go out on nearer calls on foot, on trolley 
cars and on trains. Two men, our head kennel man, who 
has been with us eight years, and an assistant, are con- 
stantly in the kennels receiving the animals brought in, 
feeding them, making them comfortable, putting them 
in the electric cages when the time comes for them to go 
that way. Our night watchman, who has been with us 
fifteen years, receives animals at any hour of the night. 
A veterinarian and his assistant complete the staff.” 


1918 


Animals cared for.......... 36,218 Operating expense.... $34,791.70 


Receiving Stations 


“During the war we established no new receiving sta- 
tions and even had to give up the work in Lynn. It is 
greatly needed there, but there seem to be forces work- 
ing against it too strong for us to overcome unless we 
assume the entire responsibility and expense. This we 
feel will come later.”’ 

*k * Ox 


“In closing this yearly report, I must mention the 
great event of the year—the ending of the most terrible 
war the civilized world has ever known. Barbarous and 
savage nations have had cruel wars, but the cruelties 
that have been perpetrated by a country that made a 
special boast of civilization and education have been 
without parallel and are a striking illustration of the 


“The constant increase in the number of charitable 
organizations that the public is called upon to support 
makes it the more important that those who contribute 
money toward their support should understand what 
they are doing. It is neither wise nor right to give blindly. 
It is really a duty, not only to give, but to look carefully 
into the work we are helping. 

“It is for this reason that I have tried every year 
since the League was organized to give a detailed report 
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Fairireceipts. ...\ecca eect $7,210.98 


need throughout the world for education in kindness. 

“Culture alone does not bring happiness to the world. 
Thoughtful kindness does. When the Golden Rule is 
ignored we cannot expect anything but wars and tu- 
mults. The foundation of peace, the foundation of the 
highest civilization, is consideration for the comfort and 
rights of our neighbor, as well as our own, the carrying 
out of the Golden Rule. I would like to have written on 
the walls of every home, every schoolroom and every 
church: 


“Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Iie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year?” 


1919 
Animals cared for.......... 42,760 - Operating expense... . $42,347.15 


Fair receipts............. $8,699.41 


of the work. Naturally these reports have a sameness 
and are somewhat monotonous, still I venture to hope 
that they are read and studied. 


Recewing Stations 


“The hard times the world is passing through have 
prevented us from opening new receiving stations, but 
we hope to be able another spring to open several where 
they are much needed.” 
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1920 


Animals cared for.........- 48,277 Operating expense.... $51,723.74 


Dog Catching 


“The fact that the League handles the stray dog work 
for the city and that we receive some remuneration for 
this work has lead to serious criticism. It has been said 
of us, ‘the Animal Rescue League is just the city dog 
catcher,’ and this in full knowledge of the fact that we 
care for over 40,000 cats every year and do a large and 
important work for horses; to say nothing of our humane 
educational work. 

“Up until twelve years ago the dog catching work 
was entrusted to men who were interested solely in 
profit. They drove around in a wagon in the spring of 
the year, chased and lassooed the dogs they saw on the 
streets, carried them to a basement or cellar, and 
crowded them all together, big and little, male and 
female, without water, and, of course, without food, as 
the city ordered that they should be kept only twenty- 
four hours. 


Fairireceipis....0.....0. $8,159.73 


“Word was brought me of their suffering. A friend’s 
dog was rescued barely alive from the cellar. Then I 


_ went with the secretary of the League to the mayor of 


the city in whose hands the office of the dog catching is 
vested. I described to him how well we were equipped 
to make the dogs comfortable, and how unjust it was 
not to give the homeless or lost dog a longer chance to 
find his own home, or a new or better owner. I showed 
him that it was not possible for the dog catcher to give 
the dogs the care that the Animal Rescue League could, 
even if he wished to do so. 

“The mayor listened attentively—he loved dogs, and, 
after some preliminaries were settled, we had the great 
comfort of taking into our kennels every poor cur cast 
out by a heartless owner, and every dog that had 
strayed from home. The expense involved far exceeds 
the income, and always will, but I consider this one of 
the most humane things our League has ever done.” 


1921 


Animals cared for..........51,772 Operating expense.... $53,439.38 


A Travelling Agent 


“During the late fall, winter and spring months we 
employed an agent to travel on the Cape for the purpose 
of investigating out-of-the-way farms and barns, where 


Fair réceiptS sos. scees usp $8,667.92 


there is often much neglect of animals, principally 
through ignorance and indifference. During three 
months he has visited different towns, some of them 
several times, and has been able to remedy quite a num- 
ber of the evils he found existing in these places.” 


1922 . 


Animals cared for........--56,500 Operating expense.... $64,820.32 


In commenting upon the number of animals 
cared for in 1922, Mrs. Smith said: 


“We think this is a great record. It exceeds that of 
any previous year. It shows how our work has widened 
out like the ever-widening circles caused when a pebble 
is thrown into a body of water. So we started our Animal 
Rescue League—a pebble in a sea of suffering—and it is 
still spreading and spreading until already its actual 
work extends over many cities and towns and its influ- 
ence is felt in far-away cities and across the ocean. 


Recewing Stations 


“In spite of our disappointing experience five years 
ago, we have again undertaken the operation of a branch 
in Lynn. So many complaints were made to us and there 
were so many urgent calls to send to Lynn for suffering 
animals that we could not do otherwise. 

“We first rented quarters, but the rapid growth of the 
work compelled us to buy a cottage at 4 Neptune Street, 
West Lynn, and have had it specially fitted up for our 
work. 
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Fair receipts............- $8,316.64 


An Historical Year 

“The year of 1922 is marking an epoch in the history 
of the League. How long we should have continued to 
carry on our work in buildings a hundred years old, with 
many inconveniences and drawbacks, had it not been 
for the Stuart Street extension which compelled us to 
tear down a third of the buildings we were using, I do 
not venture to think. 

“We needed modern and model kennels in place of the 
little, old wooden cottages which we had fitted up for 
our dogs, one of which, by the way, was said to have 
served as a schoolhouse about a century ago. We have 
made our dogs comfortable in these old cottages; our 
cats, too, have been cared for in the old brick building 
we called the Infirmary, perhaps as well as if they had 
been kept in model kennels. The lack of conveniences 
has. been more felt by ourselves and by our visitors. We 
have never attempted to keep any great number of cats 
or dogs any length of time, being perfectly sure that 
these animals can only be happy when in good homes, 
but we have always tried our best to make them com- 
see while we kept them, if it were only for a few 

ays. 

“We have always believed in using the money we re- 
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ceived to advance the most important work of the rescue 
of unfortunate animals, by sending out more agents, 
more motor cars, and establishing Receiving Stations 
wherever we could find an opportunity, instead of 
spending it on new buildings. In these old buildings we 
have received and cared for, during the last twenty- 
three years, over half a million dogs and cats. Over 6,000 
horses have been rescued and taken possession of by our 
agents going out from these buildings and 2,779 birds 
incapacitated for flight were brought to us, most of them 
being found by children. Squirrels, rats and mice, 
monkeys, rabbits, guinea pigs, an alligator, and even an 
opossum—came into these old houses, now demolished, 
and all received tender consideration. Can you wonder 
that we see these buildings torn down with a feeling of 
sorrowful regret? It is as if a faithful friend who had 
done us good service were taken from us. 

“We hope that in view of the fact that we have done 
such good work in old buildings and have asked for 
practically nothing in the way of repairs for twenty-two 
years, we shall get more generous consideration from the 


general public than we have yet received. We shall need 
by the time the work of rebuilding is completed in the 
early spring an additional fund of $30,000. Our work, 
while primarily humane and intended to lessen in some 
degree at least the sum total of suffering, is also a work 
for the good of the whole community, for humans as 
well as fourfooted, and is in that respect a distinct con- 
tribution to civic welfare. Very early in this work we 
found that we could not do anything for the relief of 
an animal without at the same time relieving one or 
more persons of an extra burden of trouble or suffering. 
The Animal Rescue League has been in many ways a 
pioneer organization, setting the pace as it were in 
animal shelter work, and in the new era of expansion 
which is opening before Boston and Greater Boston, 
we want to be in a position, financially and otherwise, 
to meet the increasing demands that are certain to be 
made upon us. We can only do this if our friends and 
supporters deal generously with us, and show in a prac- 
tical way their confidence in our methods and their be- 
lief in our success.” 


League Headquarters as Remodeled in 1922 
Present Quarters Include an Adjoining Building, 53 Carver Street, Used Exclusively as a Children’s Humane Education Center 
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1923 


Animals cared for.......... 58,180 Operating expense.... $75,675.00 


This year, though one of progress, was devoid of 
special developments. More commodious quarters 
made it possible to detain animals for a longer 
period. This, in turn, increased the work of every 
employee. Pine Ridge was thriving and the branch 


Fair. receipt$scsc eee. ere $9,257.51 


work in general was prospering. The increasing pop- 
ularity of the Free Clinic demanded an assistant for 
the greatly overworked veterinarian. The work on 
Cape Cod had grown beyond the point where the 
traveling agent could adequately cope with it. 


1924 


Animals cared for,......... 66,905 Operating expense.... $85,101.55 


Karly in Mrs. Smith’s writings she emphasized 
that she wanted the headquarters of the Animal 
Rescue League to be a home, not an institution. In 
the Annual Report for 1924 she stated somewhat 
pensively: “‘Our headquarters is very attractive, 
though I cannot say that our dogs enjoy their 
model kennels as well as they did the rooms in the 
old wooden cottages which seemed more homelike 
if less hygienic. However, we do not expect to keep 
any of the animals we take a long time, and while 
they are with us they are well fed and have com- 


Fair receipts............. $8,351.59 


fortable sleeping quarters, after which they pass 
on into real homes or to whatever may lie beyond 
this stage of their existence—we hope there is 
something better in store for them, for this is cer- 
tainly a hard world for the majority of the lower 
animal creation.” 

The most notable development was the growth 
of the Lynn Branch. In addition to an assistant 
for the manager it was found necessary to provide 
an ambulance and resident agent to care for the 
work. 


1925 


Animals cared for.......... 72,540 Operating expense.... $84,532.45 


Free Clinic 

“Circumstances have compelled us to make a change 
in our clinic. Dr. F. Holden Smith, who had been with 
us for about a year, after a short illness died. 

“Tt was then thought best to discontinue the clinic 
temporarily, Dr. Sullivan being employed at the Work 
Horse Relief Hospital. Dr. Delano of the Village Street 
Hospital was kind enough to consent to care for the 
patients we sent him, refusing to take any payment 
from us. 

“The first of August we were fortunate in securing 
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the services of Dr. Wesley A. Young, D.V.M., graduate 
of the Iowa State College. 

“The rule of the clinic is that no payment for service 
shall be asked, but it may be suggested to all who appear 
able to pay that any small contribution toward the 
expense of carrying on the clinic will be welcome. The 
satisfaction that Dr. Young has given in the clinic is 
very evident by the donations he has received from 
grateful patients. Three well-known doctors, Dr. Lang- 
don Frothingham, Dr. W. A. May and Dr. 8. F. Wads- 
worth, very kindly consented to act as a Visiting and 
Consulting Committee in this department.” 


1926 


Animals cared for.......... 93,154 Operating expense.... $88,377.38 


In no better way can the part played by Hunt- 
ington Smith in developing the League and in as- 
sisting in its management be emphasized than by 
republishing in part a tribute to his memory which 
appeared in the Boston Transcript following his 
passing on July 22, 1926, accompanied by a fore- 
word and concluding chapter written by his wife: 


In Memoriam 


“Huntington Smith was manager of the Animal 
Rescue League from 1908 until his serious illness in 1923. 
Without his help, his valuable counsel and codperation, 
the League would not have been started nor our little 
magazine Our Fourrootrep FrRiIgNps published. To 
him much of the success of the League is due. His friends 
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would like to see republished the fine tribute paid to 
him through the Boston Transcript in our magazine 
which owes its existence to him who was its inspiration. 
In this connection I wish to thank the many friends 
from whom I received helpful and comforting letters 
which I am most grateful for. I would gladly quote from 
many of them, but lack of space forbids. 


From the Boston Transcript, July 23, 1926 


“Huntington Smith, whose name has been familiar 
in the work of the Animal Rescue League for many 
years, died on Thursday, July 22nd, after an illness 
lasting more than three years. 

““*He was born at Hudson, N. Y., on December 4, 
1857, and was the son of the Rev. William Boone and 
Mary (Edgecombe) Smith. He was graduated from 
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Dartmouth in 1878, with the B.S. degree, and the fol- 
lowing year became literary editor of the Boston Traveler, 
which position he held until 1885. Meantime, he had 
been serving also as associate editor of the Literary 
World, retaining this place until 1888, and in 1889 he 
assumed the editorship of the Boston Beacon, later be- 
coming its owner and publisher. In 1909 his health 
failed and Mr. Smith sold the Beacon, and for several 
years he spent his winters South, going abroad in 1907. 

“In 1884, Mr. Smith was married to Miss Anna 
Harris, a descendant of the Clapps and Capens of earli- 
est settlers of this country, and for several years she 
assisted her husband in his journalistic and other lit- 
erary work. In 1899, Mrs. Smith founded the Animal 
Rescue League, of which she is still president, and it is 
noteworthy that the organization was discussed and its 
name decided upon by her and her husband in the offices 
of the Beacon. é 

“In 1908, having measurably recovered his health, 
Mr. Smith associated himself with the Animal Rescue 
League as managing director, greatly relieving Mrs. 
Smith, upon whom the work had grown enormously, 
and he continued his duties as such until his final re- 
tirement. 


“*For years humanitarians had been alert to dis- 
cover a means which would be sanitary, safe and strictly 
humane of disposing of superfluous cats, dogs and horses. 
Mr. Smith, who had specialized in electricity while in 
college, addressed himself to this problem in the study 
of which he had the valuable assistance of Professor 
Sedgwick and others of M. I. T., and after four years 
of research he brought out, in 1911, the “Automatic 
Electric Cage,” which has met with the approval of 
the most exacting of humanitarians. This device, which 
is employed by the League upon all but the smallest 
animals, was endorsed by Edison, Professor Sedgwick 
and Professor Kennedy. It was soon in use in ten cities 
and now more than forty humane societies here and 
abroad are using it and testifying to its worth. While 
the invention is patented, Mr. Smith never profited 


_personally from its sale, all the proceeds being devoted 


to humane purposes. 

““Mr. Smith was a man of high ideals and deep 
sensitiveness, but of resolute courage which brought 
him through many disasters, “inevitable to one of my 
temperament and environment,” as he had said, and 
maintained him through the il! health from which he 
never fully recovered after his first collapse.’”’ 

* * * 

“T know that my husband never wished for public 
notice, yet I feel that I owe it to him to add another 
word to his memorial. 

“He entered the work of the League before he had 
recovered from the breakdown in his health and his 
great disappointment in giving up the Beacon and the 
literary life he was so eminently fitted for. I, myself, 
had had a breakdown in health and was ordered by my 
doctor to take a voyage across the ocean. The League 
had been started but a short time—I did not see how I 
could leave it—I knew ‘of no one to take my place and 
Mr. Smith, although not well, urged me to go saying he 
would try to carry on the work in my absence. He took 
it up without any salary and with no object but to be 
of use and continued it for the same reason. It was not 
the work he should have been engaged in as all his tastes 
were literary; it was a question of the duty that came 
nearest to his hand and he kept to it bravely until one 
might say, literally, he fell in the harness.” 

ANNA Harris SMITH 


* * * 


The loss of her husband did not tend to slow up 
Mrs. Smith’s passionate work in the interest of the 
animal creation. She seemed more intense than 
ever in her ambition to alleviate the sufferings of 
baby chicks sold at Easter as playthings for chil- 
dren and to eliminate roadside zoos maintained at 
gasoline filling stations and lunch rooms on the 
principal highways. 


1927 


Animals cared for.........103,495 


Further justifying the much criticized project of 
visiting stables and feeding horses at Christmas, 


the following is taken from the records of this year: 


“Naturally the number of horses is diminishing, but 
this number is not decreasing so much in the class of 
horses we feed. The saddest part of it is many horses 
that have been well fed and cared for in other days are 
now being pushed down into the lower stratum of horse 
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life, bought at a comparatively small sum by junk men, 
pedlars, and other poorer classes of working men, who 
do not venture to own or manage a car, but who can 
hold « pair of reins in their hands and trust to a horse 
to carry them along. Therefore, while we did not feed as 
many horses this year as last, we did give comfort to 
2,080 against 2,500 of last year, and this was certainly 
worth doing.” 


1928 
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Mrs. Smith left her labors for others to take over 
on January 4, 1929. The report for the year had 
been fully prepared before she was stricken. Her 
parting message was as dynamic as her character 
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and points to the need for prevention of cruelty 
through cultivation of a realization in the hearts 
and minds of adults as well as children of animal 
needs and rights—in a word, Humane Education. 
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The Year's Work of 1928 


Still further on, oh, how much further, 
Count the milestones one by one. 
Oh, no, not counting, only trusting 
It is better further on. 


“The years pass on; the work does not lessen; whose 
fault is it? The work increases. I started the work of 
receiving deserted, lost, ill-treated, unwanted dogs and 
cats thirty years ago. We had but one man and his wife 
and a bookeeper in a small house with a little yard on 
Carver Street. We now employ regularly forty-five men 
and women and seven ambulances, and have an entire 
block where seven houses once stood on Carver Street 
and Stuart and Pleasant Streets. Whose fault is it that 
we are obliged to employ so much help and to spread 
our work into nine adjacent cities and towns with one 
agent who is down on the Cape? Why did we have to 
include horses, secure a Home of Rest and a Horse 
Fund with which to buy old horses? Is it your fault? 

“Have you kept female dogs and cats and let them 
multiply, and have you given them away to irrespon- 


sible, careless women and children, never giving a 
thought to their future welfare—and have you sold 
your old horses to make room for automobiles? Have 
you turned away from your doors homeless, starving 
animals instead of reporting them to a Humane Society, 
or have you passed horses that were evidently unfit for 
work without giving them a second glance? 


Are your hearts too hard to listen 
To a starving kitten’s cries, 

Or blind to the patient pleading 
Of a dog’s pathetic eyes? 


“The Animal Rescue League was organized out of 
pity for these neglected ones and must exist until the 
world grows more kind, more civilized. ‘He who is not 
actively kind is cruel.’ Are you cruel? 

“Thank God there were enough men and women who 
were kind to enable me to: start the Animal Rescue 
League and to keep it up and enlarge its work. During 


’ the year 1928 we have received and taken humane care 


of 101,112 animals.” 


1929 
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“During 1929 the work of the League was supervised 
by Julian Codman as Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. On February 11, 1930, Mr. Codman, because of the 
pressure of other duties, resigned and William E. 
Brigham, of the editorial staff of the Boston Evening 
Transcript, was elected by the Directors as Chairman of 
the Board and Managing Director. There was something 
of graceful, if unconscious, recognition in this selection, 
for Mrs. Smith always was fond of saying that it was the 
publication of her letter of appeal in this great news- 
paper which led to the meeting in the Park Street 
Church on February 7, 1899, that brought about the or- 
ganization of the League. 

“Since the death of Mrs. Smith the League has been 
conducted along the general lines of sound principle es- 
tablished by Mrs. Smith and her late husband, Hunt- 
ington Smith, while slight improvements in processes 
of the disposal of animals by electricity for which homes 
cannot be found, and in the methods of operation in the 
Free Clinic, warrant the belief that conscious suffering in 
either department is impossible. In the operating room, 
apparatus has been installed whereby a mixture of gas 
and oxygen is administered preliminary to the adminis- 
tration of ether, as in hospitals for humans, and although 
the method has been employed only a few months we 
are satisfied that it is a noteworthy improvement and 
that as a result of experience an even greater advance 
will be made. 

“During the year the disposal room has been re- 
modeled, and is now more than double its original size. 
It is much more efficient than before as to the method of 
disposing of animals and as a working place for the em- 
ployees. A new type of collar has been adopted for use 
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in disposing of dogs and improvements have been made 
in the construction of the dog box and the electric cat 
cages, making contacts more certain. The management 
are now satisfied that the apparatus has reached the 
highest state of efficiency since its invention. None of 
these improvements has affected the basic principles of 
the cages as designed by Mr. Smith, but are for the pur- 
pose of making the apparatus more certain in operation. 
This could have been accomplished only by experience. 


Abandoned Pets at the Beaches 


“It is a very encouraging sign to the management of 
the League to find that although we sent to the nearby 
beaches as usual in the fall to collect the strays left be- 
hind by persons closing their summer homes, fewer were 
found than ever before. Humane education certainly has 
accomplished a great deal as the majority of persons 
closing their homes for the winter no longer leave cats 
behind them but take them to the city or call for us. 

“During the summer we added to our beach work by 
helping Miss Katharine Foote, long a member of the 
League, start a rescue work for the animals on Martha’s 
Vineyard. Every year at the close of the summer season 
a number of abandoned or forgotten pets have been dis- 
covered roaming the island. During the winter these 
poor creatures became wild and killed winter birds and 
raided hen coops for they were half starved. We sent 
one of our ambulances down and succeeded in rescuing 
223 cats, 16 dogs, 2 horses and 1 monkey. It is hoped and 
expected that this beginning of a rescue work on 
Martha’s Vineyard will become in the near future a 
permanent Animal Rescue League.” 
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“Three of the outstanding achievements of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League for 1930: (1) its stimulation of the 
movement for the issue of identifying tags with dog 
licenses by cities and towns, including the order by the 
Police Commissioner that the system be adopted for the 
9,800 dogs in the city of Boston; (2) the organization and 
equipment, under our auspices and guarantee, although 
with independent local financing and management, of 
the Animal Rescue League of Martha’s Vineyard, and 
(3) the renewal of the publication of Our FourrooTrep 
. Frrenps as a quarterly. To these may be added the ap- 
pointment of two exceptionally enterprising and com- 
petent agents at West Harwich and Eastham which ac- 
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tion is the forerunner, we trust and believe, of the or- 
ganization on the Cape of a branch of the Boston 
League, whose activities eventually will cover the whole 
Cape. These are progressive enterprises of the most 
practical kind. 

“Of the Cape project we may say that it was one very 
dear to the heart of the late founder of the League, Mrs. 
Huntington Smith. It was another of the desires of Mrs. 
Smith that a Receiving Station be established in South 
Boston or Dorchester and this was accomplished in 
September where such a station was opened at 76A 
Boston Street, Dorchester.” 


1931 
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Robert F. Sellar, former chief executive of the 
Humane Society of Missouri, assumed active man- 
agement of the League in July, 1931. 


“The main forward step during the past year was the 
inauguration of twenty-four-hour emergency service. 
Results justify the move. By doubling up, and by care- 
ful ‘arrangement of day calls, it has been possible to op- 
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erate an emergency service day and night at no addi- 
tional labor cost. To compensate each man for his night 
duty he has been allowed the following afternoon, which 
plan has proven generally satisfactory. This service was 
started on September 11, and to the end of the year we 
responded to 147 emergency calls at night. We do not 
want to create the impression that until last September 
calls for night service were unheeded. Under the former 
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Corner of Present Surgery 
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Clinic Reception Room 


arrangement any one reporting a stray, sick or injured 
animal was requested to call a taxi, the League agreeing 
to pay the fare upon delivery of the animal. This worked 
splendidly except where the animal was hard to handle 
or the ailment of such a nature as to cause the taxi op- 
erator to refuse to handle it, in which case one of our 
men was called from his home to respond to the eall, but 
the system resulted in long delay just when the emer- 
gency was the greatest. The new arrangement happily 
meets the situation. 

‘Another improvement was the creation of a more 
definite investigation and inspection department. Our 
small animal work is greatest during the summer 
months, there being times when we could use many 
more than the seven trucks available to good advantage. 
On the other hand, it was found possible by a rearrange- 
ment of routes, following the summer rush, to release 
two men for much needed inspection at the stockyards 
and markets, and for investigations of complaints of 
abuse to animals. During the four months of its existence 
up to December 31, 1931, this department reports 221 
investigations. We promise you an interesting report of 
this work a year hence. While horses are not so numerous 
upon the city streets as formerly, there will be need for 
close inspection for many years to come. The importance 
of our work among horses is emphasized by the fact that 
many of the 583 involved in this report had to be de- 
stroyed. 

“Our clinic for the treatment of animals belonging to 
persons unable to pay for veterinary service looms up in 
spectacular fashion, as a major part of the League ac- 
tivities. 
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“Sir Wilfred and Lady Grenfell, on their recent visit 
to Boston, displayed much interest in the character- 
building possibilities of the teaching of Humane Educa- 
tion to Labrador children, aside from the benefits ac- 
cruing to the huskie itself, so necessary a part of human 
existence in that cold country. They would welcome 
active participation of the League in developing a pro- 
gram suitable to the needs of their mission. Our big work 
is, and always will be, of a local nature but there is a tre- 
mendous satisfaction in being part of a world-wide 
movement for the alleviation of animal distress. 

“To increase our efficiency in responding to emergen- 
cies we are taking the initiative in creating a State Fed- 
eration of humane forces. 

“We would direct your thought to the need for larger 
and more modern quarters. We are crowded for clinie 
space. Facilities for exercising our dogs are wholly inad- 
equate. We should have stable room for horses aside 
from that available at Pine Ridge. A modern building, 
providing in addition a garage for our cars, would save 
the League $140 per month. Several large bequests, suf- 
ficient to provide a building, have been received by simi- 
lar organizations in other places this past year. Is it too 
much to hope that the erection of such a building as a 
memorial to Mrs. Smith will appeal to our friends and 
loyal supporters?” 

The clinic staff was increased to include an as- 
sistant veterinarian for a half of each day with an 
additional full-time assistant during the summer 
months. The growth and importance of the clinic 
are shown by the following comparative figures: 
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Cases Treated 
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The marked increase in the number of patients 
during the last year has been brought about in part 
by the general condition of depression. 

A quiet campaign was started to secure new and 
more modern clinic equipment. 

Appreciating the need for some such influence in 
his Labrador: Mission, Sir Wilfred Grenfell became 


actively interested in the League’s humane edu- 
cational program. Mention is made of this item be- 
cause of its later effect in developing the marionette 
plays which have since proved their worth in im- 
pressing children in the schools of Boston and 
vicinity with their responsibility for the welfare of 
all dependent forms of life. 

The large-animal division was improved by the 
acquisition of improved equipment and the addi- 
tion of two experienced agents. Day and night in- 
spection service was provided for the Brighton live- 
stock yards. 
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State Federation Organized 


Feeling the need of closer codperation in legisla- 
tive and other matters, the League issued an invi- 
tation to all organizations within the State to send 
representatives to a meeting which was held on 
Thursday, April 21, at 51 Carver Street, Boston. 
After reviewing events of recent months, it was 
voted to organize the Massachusetts Federation of 
Humane Societies, the object of this organization 
to be: 


1. To bring the several organizations incorporated in 
the State of Massachusetts for the prevention and 
suppression of cruelty, humane educational societies, 
and societies of kindred interest into closer relation- 
ship and thus secure greater uniformity of procedure. 

2. To render assistance and support when needed in 
adjacent districts, also to enlist the aid and support 
of persons who may or may not be members of such 
societies. 

3. To consider and discuss important questions of daily 
experience. 

4. To develop better business practices on the part of 
organizations now weak in that respect. 

5. To promote general understanding of humane legis- 
lation both existing and to be secured in the future. 

6. Any other questions which seem to demand the care- 
ful consideration of those interested in humane work. 


Miss B. Maude Phillips, Director of Education, 
was sent to Labrador to codperate with Sir Wilfred 
and Lady Grenfell in the field of animal welfare. 
The object of this unprecedented journey was as 
stated in the then current issue of Our Four- 
FOOTED FRriENDs: “The advaneement of education 
in the care and treatment of animals, among peo- 
ples who are exceptionally dependent upon the use 
of animals for their livelihood, and a general spread 
of humane information among school teachers and 
school children. This is the first time it has been 
possible to undertake a work of this kind in a sci- 
entific and organized manner. A special point of 
contact will be the Summer School for Teachers 
which will hold sessions in St. John’s from July 7 
to August 6. While it may not be generally real- 
ized, humane education should be systematized 
as thoroughly as any other branch of teaching, 
and the mission of Miss Phillips is to offer to the 
schools of Newfoundland and of Labrador the sys- 
tems which have proved so useful here.” 


*k * ** 


A modern X-Ray and Fluoroscope were added to 
the equipment of the animal clinic. 
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Miss Phillips made her second trip to Labrador 
at the earnest solicitation of Sir Wilfred and Lady 
Grenfell. To quote from current League records: 
“One especial purpose is to codrdinate the humane 
work with that of Sir Wilfred’s Crusaders, organ- 
ized last year, and to train people in the making 
and performing of puppet shows that will carry the 
humane lesson. The results of Miss Phillips’s visit 
last year have proved of inestimable value to the 
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League, and, indeed, have been a powerful factor 
in securing the introduction of humane education 
into the public schools of Boston. With the addi- 
tional attraction of the marionettes, the humane 
cause should go forward faster in the next five 
years than it has gone in the last fifty, and plans 
are being considered to expand it over the whole 
United States.” 


4A] 


Scenes at the League Show 


Three scenes compose the special marionette 
play being prepared for presentation at the head- 
quarters of the Grenfell Mission in St. Anthony 
this summer and later in Massachusetts. The first 
scene represents a city street, with a schoolhouse at 
the left and an Animal Rescue League at the right, 
with a cheerful dog standing in the doorway and a 
few cats scattered about. A stray dog comes along 
and a boy throws a stone at it, whereupon he is 
promptly corralled by a little girl who has just 
come out of the schoolhouse, where she has been 
receiving lessons in the kind treatment of animals, 
and she proceeds to give him a lesson in that sub- 
ject. ‘Ihe boy is then taken into the League where 
the dog is being given the attention all animals re- 
ceive; and before he leaves he learns more about the 
proper treatment of animals than he ever knew 
before in his life. 

The scene then shifts to the Labrador coast, with 
its icebergs, fishing vessels, a cottage tucked away 
on the hillside, and a few huskies, seals and puffins, 
the native bird, thrown in. To this the League 
animals adjourn and tell the little Labradoreans 
and their dumb friends what has been done for 
them by the organization and what is being done 
all over the land to improve the conditions of dumb 
animals. 

* K *K 

Another full-time veterinarian was added to the 

clinic staff. 


The constantly expanding work in all depart- 
ments prompted an appeal for contributions to- 
ward a fund to be used in erecting a new head- 
quarters building. 


A definite campaign, having for tts object the 
prevention of the shipment of immature calves, 


was started. 
* * * 


The League actively supported a bill, introduced 
in the State Legislature, designed to prohibit the 
painful operation involved in ‘“‘setting-up” the 


tails of saddle horses. 
* > k 


Plans were made to revise the Massachusetts 
Dog Laws in order to eliminate bad features and 
to include new provisions having to do principally 
with amended licensing statutes. 
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The introduction in the schools of Boston and 
vicinity of marionettes, as a means of teaching 
right treatment of all animals, including conserva- 
tion of wild life, met with enthusiastic endorsement 
of educators. The stories of Peter Rabbit, Little 
Red Riding Hood, and Hansel and Gretel were 
revised and rewritten to include specific humane 
lessons. This was an outgrowth of Miss Phillips’s 
two trips to Labrador. Other plays have since been 
developed and it is the carefully considered opinion 
of the League that no better method has been de- 
vised whereby children can be impressed not only 
with the sound ethics of good animal care, but with 
the economic advantages of proper treatment of 
livestock as well. It is believed that the elimination 
of much of the cruelty involved in the transporta- 
tion and slaughter of food animals will be brought 
about by the instruction children are receiving in 
the schools today. 

The character-building possibility of Humane 
Education was epitomized years ago in these 
words: “International peace begins, if anywhere, 
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in that reverence of life, for individuality, which 
has its roots in kindness toward animals.” 


* K k 


An agent was sent on an extended trip through- 
out New England for the purpose of making a care- 
ful analysis of the factors which contribute toward 
the sufferings endured by all classes of livestock en 
route to Boston markets. 

OK oe 
Amrita Island 
The Baxendale Memorial Foundation 


The following concise statement is taken from a 
full-page story published in the June 9, 1934, issue 
of the Boston Transcript: 


“Through the transfer by Harvard College to the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston of the trusteeship of 
the Baxendale Memorial Foundation, recently approved 
by the probate court at Plymouth, an advance step in 
humane education has been taken which is expected to 
attract attention in all parts of the country. Inciden- 
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tally, it lifts the work of the League, in some of its 
phases, to a national plane. The ‘properties of the late 
Esther M. Baxendale of Brockton, widow of the late 
Thomas A. Baxendale, are thereby devoted to the uses of 
humane education in the line of animal welfare. It is the 
intention of the League, under the terms of the will, to 
establish on Amrita Island, one of the loveliest spots on 
Cape Cod, a free summer school for the training of pub- 
lic and private school teachers in humane work, and a 
free college for the education of men and women in a 
new and growing profession, the management of what 
may variously be described as animal rescue leagues, hu- 
mane societies or animal shelters. It is a line of endeavor 
which is continually expanding, and calls for a technical 
education far beyond the common realization of persons 
unfamiliar with its demands. 

“The story of the development of Amrita Island, 
practically for the purpose of establishing this noble 
charity upon a permanent basis, is of fascinating inter- 
est. The name, which is from the Sanscrit, means 
“Youth-renewing water,’ and was adopted in tribute to 
the healthful qualities of the waters of the springs in 
which the island abounds. The island consists of about 
six acres and is reached at all times from the mainland, 
near the Cataumet station, over an ornate field stone 
bridge with imposing pillars. Also enclosing the waters 
of Sequeteague Pond, as does the island, and across a 
narrow channel which provides adequate entrance for 
sizable yachts at high tide, is Lawrence Island, which is 
part of the property and will be maintained in perpe- 
tuity as a bird sanctuary. Inside the left-hand tower of 
the bridge is deposited, behind a panel, a ‘Message to 
Our Successors,’ written by Mrs. Baxendale and setting 
forth her dreams.” 
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The National Humane Review commented in these 
words: 


““A new milestone is being reached in the establish- 
ment of a college of humane education, including per- 
haps a college for the training of humane officers and 
executives. The Amrita Island project of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston is distinctive in type, com- 
pletely new. To the memory of the late Mrs. Baxendale, 
whose generous humanitarianism made this project pos- 
sible, our movement owes enduring reverence. Ensuing 
years will see the gathering at Amrita of hundreds of 
school teachers who will take humane education as a spe- 
cial subject, who will pass that teaching along to thou- 
sands and thousands of children, exerting an influence 
greater than any other humane department and creating 
a mighty humane army that will think and act in the fu- 
ture. It will be the fulfillment of the wishes of the Baxen- 
dales for the future use of the property, as expressed in 
“A Message to Our Successors,’ in which Mrs. Baxen- 
dale wrote: 

“**We admonish all who may come after us to have 
respect and love for the island home which we have 
loved, and above all to deal tenderly with the dumb and 
helpless creatures who may seek refuge here.’ 

“It is a magnificent opportunity; a magnificent re- 
sponsibility.” 


Richard C. Craven, Western Regional Director 
of The American Humane Association, commented 
in these words: “‘Amrita may change in course of 
time the soul of our movement. To this end let us 
consecrate ourselves.” 
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ANew England Livestock Loss Prevention Association 


Livestock loss prevention is just another term for 
prevention of cruelty to animals. All interests, from 
the producer to the packer, are anxious to prevent 
losses. Organizations such as ours insist on prevent- 
ing cruelty wherever possible. This makes us part- 
ners of the stock raisers, truck interests, railroads 
and packing houses, since we have a common end 
in mind. We propose organizing a Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association in New England much 
after the pattern of a similar organization in Ohio, 
enrolling as members state departments of agri- 
culture, farm periodicals, representatives of the 
meat packers, railroads and trucking companies, 
-stockyards, commission firms, producers, teachers 
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in schools of agriculture, Granges, 4-H Clubs, and 
other agencies and coéperatives. 

At the risk of making this article a little lengthy, 
let us briefly enumerate some matters which might 
profitably be studied at a series of conferences hav- 
ing for their purpose livestock loss prevention, or, 
if you choose, prevention of cruelty to animals: 


“The breeding of only the type of animals for trans- 
portation to distant points which enjoy strong bone 
structure and a capacious chest — rugged animals 
generally. 

“Tntelligent pre-shipping feeding and_ watering. 
There is now a tendency to feed and water too heavily 
in an endeavor to prevent weight shrinkage before 
reaching the market. This contributes to slippery floors 
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Livestock Loss Prevention Exhibit at an Agricultural Meeting 


in trucks and stock cars which cause serious and painful 
injuries. 

“The avoidance of long exhausting drives or hauling 
in overcrowded trucks from the farm to the shipping 
point. 

‘“Insistence on the substitution of canvas slappers for 
whips, canes or prods, which result in bruises and abra- 
sions when used — all painful conditions. 

‘Properly designed chutes for loading and unloading. 

‘““More careful inspection of stock cars for weak or 
faulty floors, large cracks, wall splinters, or weak or 
broken doors. 

“The use of the proper type of bedding in cars, the 


proper cleaning of cars, and substitution of clean bed- 
ding at all unloading points. 

“The proper use of rightly constructed partitions in 
mixed loads, and also a more general use of partitions in 
stock ears to help take up the shock resulting from start- 
ing and stopping of trains. 

‘The use of ice and water sprinkling of carloads of 
hogs in transit in hot weather. 

“Overcrowding. 

“The use of wind breaks on stock cars in cold weather. 

‘Refusal to ship and refusal to accept weak or sick 
animals for shipment. 

‘“Tmproved types of stock cars.” 
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“The Massachusetts Veterinary Association is in- 
tensely interested in the plans for our new building. The 
profession needs a place for consultation, codperation, 
and assistance, in their ordinary practice and ministra- 
tions to our fourfooted friends. Facilities for accurate 
diagnosis, and surgical accommodations, that would be 

vailable to the profession would guarantee increased 
relief to many thousands of animals in years to come. 
The Animal Rescue League would do well to sit and 
counsel deeply with this organization of veterinarians 
whose chosen work is animal relief. 


Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention Association 
Organized 


“June 30th marked the actual formation of the East- 
ern States Livestock Loss Prevention Association. This 
organization will endeavor, through education and 
through enlisting the hearty codperation of all agencies 
handling liv estock, from the farmer to the packer, to 
éliminate practices which contribute to financial loss and 
animal suffering. Particular attention will be paid to the 
immature calf, to which we have so often called atten- 
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tion through Our Fourrootep FrieNps. Many other 
causes of suffering and loss will be definitely dealt with, 
beginning with the source of shipping animals. An end to 
the practice of shipping weak, sick and unfit animals will 
be sought. An effort will be made to end the loading of 
calves with heavy cattle, many times cows which have 
not had a thimbleful of milk in their udders for months, 
under protection of the law which permits shipment of 
calves with milch cows; presumably their mothers.” 


* * * 


“The first sessions of the school at Amrita Island 
were held this year.” 
* * * 


“A meeting of the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Humane Societies was arranged at League headquarters 
for December 4th. An invitation had been extended to 
all New England organizations, to send representatives 
for the purpose of determining whether or not a Federa- 
tion to include Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island should be 
undertaken in place of the existing organization. 
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“Problems are so interlocked and related as to almost 
force a closer relationship with each other. The local live- 
stock market is supplied from all this region. Old horses 
are sent from Rhode Island to Boston auctions. Dogs are 
stolen from one state and shipped into another to be 
sold. We should strive for uniform state laws and help 
one another secure desirable and much needed legisla- 
tion to protect animals. Definite school programs should 
be inaugurated and fostered. Smaller societies should be 
helped by those larger and better entrenched, and in 
those areas where no work has been undertaken we 
should combine and see that something is done about it. 
It hurts a lame horse quite as much to be forced-to work 


in outlying sections of Maine as in Connecticut. The 
agony of a starving dog is just the same in one place as 
in another. No one organization should spread itself out 
so thinly over a wide territory as to impair its usefulness 
within the confines of what is considered its own field of 
activity, but that does not mean help should not be 
given outside its jurisdiction, both in the interest of 
building stronger local societies and in helping with 
local problems until sufficient strength has been mus- 
tered at home to take care of them. 

“Following a lengthy discussion of the aims set forth, 
the New England Federation of Humane Societies was 
organized.” 
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The erection of a new headquarters as a memo- 
rial to Mr. and Mrs. Huntington Smith was au- 
thorized as soon as necessary details could be 
worked out. Contributions toward the project to 
date amounted to $75,251.21. 


Eqinreceiptss. 12 oso. ee ee Pk ee io $5,923.11 
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_ Sessions of the Amrita Island Conference and 
Summer School were held during July and August. 
Representatives of animal welfare organizations 
and teachers from eleven states were in attendance. 
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The value of the Amrita Island Conference was 
recognized by some of the leaders of societies organ- 
ized for the prevention of cruelty to children. As a 
consequence, the 1938 program included broad 
consideration of both children and animal topics. 


One hundred and twenty delegates attended, repre- 
senting societies from thirteen states. The inclu- 
sion of children’s problems has continued as a fea- 
ture of the Conference. 
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With no diminution of general activities, special 
attention during 1939 was given to the establish- 
ment of closer relationship between all New Eng- 
land animal welfare organizations. Interstate live- 
stock shipments; the advancement of Humane 


Education and the need for the adoption of more 
uniform standards necessitated extensive travel on 
the part of the President of the League who ts also 
President of the New England Federation of 
Humane Societies. . 
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A combination of circumstances made it advis- 
able to change building plans. Among other things, 
the need for more extensive outdoor exercise facili- 
ties for dogs than could be provided in a more 


centrally located spot prompted the immediate 
erection of a shelter on Albany Street. The con- 
struction of a new headquarters building was post- 
poned until after the war. 
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In order that no ground would be lost in de- 
veloping the humane educational program as 
a result of the delay in acquiring an enlarged 
headquarters building, a children’s educational 
center, consisting of a lecture room, library 
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and work room, was opened at 53 Carver Street. 
*K *K *K 
In order to provide adequate care for animals in 
case of bombing raids, first aid training courses 
open to the public were established. 
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A Class in the 


faw Humane Education Center 
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The development of an adequate American Red 
Star Animal Relief program throughout New Eng- 
land to care for the needs of animals, farm animals 
as well as household pets, in emergencies which 
might arise from possible enemy bombardments 
and invasion, was undertaken in addition to 
ordinary peacetime activities. 


The President of the League, appointed Eastern 
Regional Director of The American Red Star Ani- 
mal Relief, spent a large portion of his time and 
traveled extensively conferring with State Direc- 
tors and assisting in the formation and training of 
field agents and committees, and in arranging for 
emergency evacuation areas for livestock. 


1943 


The contents of a leaflet recently distributed concisely presents the work of the League of today. 


What the Animal Rescue League Means to the Community 


Twenty-Four-Hour Service Maintained 


Headquarters 
51 Carver Street 
Tel.: Haneock 9170 


“Proper care of animals: pets, horses, farm animals 
and wild life is the principal function of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 

“The work of the League has a direct bearing on 
Public Health and Public Safety. Instruction in practi- 
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Small-Animal Shelter 
366 Albany Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Children’s Center 
Humane Education 
53 Carver Street 


cal conservation is included in a broad Humane Educa- 
tion program. One Hundred Thousand animals are in- 
spected annually in seeking those needing individual 
attention at the stockyards, abattoirs, public auctions, 
on farms and highways. 
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Small-Animal Service 


“Eight ambulances are in service daily within and 
covering a distance of approximately twenty-five miles 
north, south and west of Boston. Two additional am- 
bulances are employed exclusively on Cape Cod. 


Free Clinic 


“A free clinic, employing three full-time veterinarians, 
is maintained for the treatment of animals belonging to 
those who are unable to pay for veterinary care. Equip- 
ment includes X-ray, fluoroscope, short-wave therapy 
unit, modern anaesthesia apparatus and electric operat- 
ing scalpels and lancets. Approximately seventeen thou- 
sand animals are treated annually. 


Inspection Division 


“Every report of ill treatment is promptly investi- 
gated by a competent agent. Seven agents are author- 
ized to make arrests and to prosecute in the courts when 
peaceful efforts fail. 

“Agents visit stockyards and abattoirs regularly to 
guard against improper handling of livestock. 

“They also patrol city streets and rural highways 
seeking lame horses and those otherwise unfit for serv- 
ice. They inspect truck shipments of livestock carefully 
and prosecute owners and handlers who violate the laws 
designed to prevent overcrowding and other evil prac- 
tices, including the shipment of diseased, injured and im- 
mature animals intended for food purposes. 

“Rodeos, circuses, carnivals, fairs, horse and dog race 
tracks, horse and dog shows, horse auctions, sales and 
livery stables, riding schools and stables, markets, pet 
shops, trained animal acts in the theatres and other 
places where animals are used or exploited are regularly 
inspected. 


Wild Life 


“Considerable time and effort are devoted to the pro- 
tection of wild life. Much attention is given to the 
eradication of wood ticks which are a menace to the 
health of human beings as well.as animals. 


Humane Education 


“Competent teachers visit the public schools regu- 
larly to give instruction, through the Tistauimeriality, of 
lectures and marionette shows, i in conservation and the 
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et of Eight Ambulances Constantly in Service 


proper care of animals. Three thousand attractive hu- 
mane posters are distributed each year to the schools, 


police stations, fire houses, and other public places in 


Boston and surrounding cities and towns. 

‘Hundreds of durable cloth signs are posted each year 
at the beaches and other vacation resorts warning 
against the practice of leaving animals behind and 
calling attention to the fact that abandonment of ani- 
mals constitutes a violation of the law. 

“The League conducts a summer training school at 
Amrita Island, Cataumet, Massachusetts, for the bene- 
fit of agents and executives of animal welfare organiza- 
tions and for instruction in animal care and conservation 
for public school teachers and Humane Education 
directors. These classes have been attended by hun- 
dreds of people from all over the United States. 

“The League codperates with the Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association in preventing 
handling and shipping practices which tend to produce 
injuries to livestock by sending a representative to 
stockyards, packing plants and the principal county 
fairs throughout New England to correct bad condi- 
tions, distribute literature, show motion pictures and 
to discuss livestock matters with those vitally interested. 


Horse Rest Farm and Small-Animal Cemetery 


“A stable and good pastures are maintained in Ded- 
ham, Massiichusetts, for the benefit of work horses which 
have become pavement-sore, or which need a rest during 
the summer months. 

**A small-animal cemetery and crematory adjoins the 
farm. 

‘““No charge is made for any service rendered by the 
League, except for boarding a horse, or the burial or 
cremation of an animal. No char ge is made for boarding 
a horse, however, if careful investigation discloses that 
the owner is unable to pay and the animal would suffer 
without the needed rest. : 


A Membership in the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston Is an Investment in Civic Betterment 


“The Animal Rescue League of Boston is supported 
through membership dues, contributions, ‘and the in- 
come from a very limited endowment. The results of war, 
are more work and a reduced income. Membership 
contributions and bequests are earnestly solicited. 
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Memberships 


Lifes. eae , Bie Sigs noe See, $100 in. one: payment=~- Active.Ga ous aot eae en ee eee $5 annually 
Supporting. ..... ore omy ens dS PN OO ae $25 annuallyser sAssociates?.. secu nt An ee $1 annually 
Contiibutittg fee at.wo en ae ee £10 annually oy Junior ye eee eee 25¢ annually 
a * 
THE FUTURE 


Such ws the story of the Animal Rescue Leaque, 
year by year, since its inception. We have said little 
of the events of the years since the passing of Mrs. 
Smith, because this was intended primarily to sum- 
marize the achievements of those early years and to 
give chronologically the course of events of those times 
of stress and progress. It 1s impossible to interpret in 
print the soul of our founder, the spirit that urged her 
onward and blinded her to the obstacles she faced. 
Mrs. Smath succeeded because she never accepted any 
drawback as defeat. She never lost faith. To her dying 
moments her heart was with the League and she had 
conviction that the work she had cherished and directed 
for thirty years could not die. 

The League is fortunate in still having in its em- 
ploy some of those who toiled along with the founder 
during the years. The governing board embraces some 
who labored with her for many years. And the effort 
has always been, and is, to preserve and maintain 
something of the spirit with which she endowed tt. 
Mrs. Smith lives in every nook of our building, in 
every act of mercy tts walls embrace. 


Mrs. Smith built for permanence. The League shall 
endure and progress, as she envisioned. It is her 
monument. The things she planned beyond the scope 
of her earthly years are ours to do. Each year evolves 
new situations, new problems, and these must all be 
faithfully met. City improvements and expanded work 
have changed the appearance of 51 Carver Street, and 
a building better adapted must rise on the site of early 
triumphs. The League must continue as a model for 
other people, other places. We must maintain not 
only our own standards, but by example, by guidance, 
by insprration raise the standards of others. We must 
educate, as in education our founder visualized the 
sure way to lasting betterment. 

The League must grow in strength with the years. 
It was built on firm foundations; its permanence is 
assured. War conditions have obstructed our physical 
progress, but our humane service has remained, and 
must remain, uninterrupted. Night and day the calls 
for aid must be answered. Month by month the en- 
lightenment of young and mature must proceed. The 
future of all we do and all we hope must be assured. 
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High Lights of Mrs. Smith's Philosophy and Faith 


“Pity without action is as empty as faith without works. The child that is 
taught never to pass by an unfortunate creature without trying to alleviate its 
suffering is going to be more careful not to cause suffering to his fellow creatures 
as well as to animals, and so the family, the neighborhood, the world, will be 
the better for it.”—1911 


* * * 
“There is no danger of overdoing humane educational work.’’—1910 
* * * 


“We realize fully that to remedy the evil of so much desertion and ill- 
treatment of our fourfooted friends we must begin at the bottom and educate 
the children.” —1901 


* * * 


“Perhaps the world will yet become civilized enough to grant to animals 
their rightful place in the economy of nature and acknowledge that they have 
a right to taste of the happiness of life as well as we.”-—1907 


Ks 


“In uplifting the animal we uplift ourselves. In uplifting ourselves we uplift 
the world.”—1899 ; 
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“Each of us has something more to do than to pay our dollar or five dollars 
yearly. We can work to make this the most useful society of its kind in the 
world.” —1899 


Re Ae 


“The measure of our sympathy is not what we feel or what we say, but what 
we do.” —1907 


* * * 


“T shall work for this cause as.long as I have any strength left to speak or 
write, and I count on all who have any sympathy for suffering animals to give 
me strength and courage, by cheering words and such financial assistance as 
possible.” —1907 


* * * 


“In 1899 we began our work with one agent. Each year we added another 
agent. In our tenth year we had twelve agents and a dog ambulance with a pair 
of horses. In 1912 we purchased our first motor truck, which enabled us to send 
longer distances for animals, and to do a larger amount of work. We added from 
year to year receiving stations, and agents, and motor trucks or emergency 
cars, as donations and bequests increased.’”’—1917 


* * * 


“We ought to make our own organization as perfect as possible. The better 
it is, the more likely it is to lead others to imitate it.” —1910 
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“What does our pity amount to if it does not reach as far as our pockets? 
What does it amount to, if we never make any sacrifice to help these our fellow 
creatures that are wholly dependent on us for their welfare?’’—1908 


* * * 


“Culture alone does not bring happiness to the world. Thoughtful kindness 
does.” —1918 


* * * 


“We do not expect to keep any of the animals we take a long time. While 
they are with us, they are well fed and have comfortable sleeping quarters, 
after which they pass on into real homes or to whatever may lie beyond this 
stage of their existence; we hope there is something better in store for them, for 
this is certainly a hard world for the majority of the lower animal creation.’”’— 
1924 


* * * 


“Thank God there were enough kind men and women to enable me to start 
the Animal Rescue League and to keep it up and enlarge its work. During the 
year 1928 we have received and taken humane care of 101,112 animals.” —1928 


* * * 


“The constant increase in the number of charitable organizations that the 
public is called upon to support makes it the more important that those who 
contribute money toward their support should understand what they are 
doing. It is neither wise nor right to give blindly. It is really a duty, not only 
to give, but to look carefully into the work we are helping.” —1919 
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“Country Hill” 


(SUGGESTIVE OF PINE RIDGE) 


Here on this quiet height, the world becomes 
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A dream of darkness and of discontent. 
As one in sunlight may be yet aware 

Of yonder shadows, though untouched by them, 
So, standing here with silence by the hand, 

I half-remember that there was a world 
Where people laughed to cover frightened eyes — 

Truth was a word, and faith, a candle, frail 
Against the lusty winds. All this recalled 

As children waking in their peaceful beds 
Remember nightmares sleepily to find 

Their reassurance in familiar things. 
This is too high a place to harbor doubt, 

This is too brave a place to mock at truth. 
Here is the sunlight and the good clean air, 

The pungent scent of pine, the songs of birds, 
The heartbeat of eternity, where time 

Becomes a tinsel word, a puny thing, 


Coined by a little man with little dreams. 
—LEE AVERY 


